





Here's something new in telephone service... 


Millions of people can now dial long distance calls 





And millions more will enjoy the added speed and con 
venience of Direct Distance Dialing ...through Bell Sys 


tem’s continuing program of research and development. 


Direct Distance Dialing—one of the greatest improve 


ments in modern telephone service—is being made 


available rapidly to more and more people through 


out the country 


By the end of this year about 5,300,000 of our cus 
tomers, in some 440 localities, will have nationwide 
DDD and will be able to dial directly up to 35,000,000 
telephones. (Over 11,000,000 customers already are 


able to dial directly to nearby cities and towns. ) 


DDD brings with it new standards in convenience 


Working together to bring people together... Bell Telephone System ‘A 


4 


and speed of service. Many calls of as much as 3000 
miles are now dialed directly and go through in a matter 
of seconds. This is made possible by ingenious electrical 
switching systems that pilot your call directly to the par- 
ticular telephone you want out of many millions. If one 


route is busy, another is automatically selected 


Another remarkable feature is the automatic ac- 
counting system for taking down the number you called, 
the date, and how long you talked. Station-to-station 
calling—already the quickest way to telephone out-of 


town — becomes even faster with DDD 


[his development is one more big step in the never 
ending program to make telephoning more convenient 


to more and more people 





"Over my dead body — it's our 
last copy !" 


VERIFAX COPYING KEEPS YOUR FILES INTACT—LETS EVERYONE HAVE COPIES, TOO 


There’s no such thing as being down thing that crosses your desk. Cost Free new Don Herold booklet. 
to your last carbon. Or having to just 2'2¢ per copy. Think how this Famous cartoonist-humorist offers a 
pa le treatise in latest office tech 
nique describes the LOL short cuts 
» Verita copying ha brought to thou 
In one minute your secretary can see how Kodak Verifay copying lets ile alt alten cae te comes enol 


whisk out 5 completely accurate you answer half your mail without 


retype for extra copies — not when will speed communications inside 
you have a Verifax Copier! your office and out. And wait till you 


vithout dictation and typing llow to 
dictation and typing does away lo “all-d 


copies of anything in your files —any- do iy” retyping jobs in 20 minute 
with “I quote the customer” memos How to make an offset master in 1 min 
to Tom, Dick and Harry. These short ute. Just mail coupon. Or phone nearest 

Price quoted subject cuts—and 101 other are described Veril 


to change 
without notice in Don Herold new booklet under Photocopying Machine 


[erifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


ix dealer li teal in vellow pipe ‘¥ 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y 


py of Don Herold 719 


-— ww hookle me ” immed the Verita tl 


ONLY $148... new Kodak Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in ! min 
ute for 2%é each... gives you dry 
ready-to-use copies, as accurate ind 
long lasting as the original. It’s a com 
pletely different copier! 
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The Tetractys and the Divisumma 24 are desk 


calculators completely new in concept, speed and range of use. 


+. - 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Oo 5 1 vatti 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Ss. 1957 Luminous ceilings, with 
opaque art-glass partitions sep 


arating§ the erecutive offices 





and floor-to-ceiling clear glass 
along the hallway, give daylight 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES brilliancy to the secretarial 


. aret of Ford's new central of 
Even the Giants Must Grow—The Edsel Story s / ie sede 
fice yuilding shown from the 
Henry Ford's Big Sale : air on our cove) 
What Do Your Employees Talk About? 


Ups and Downs in Communication Drs. McMurry and Shaeffer Next VWouth 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL October brings thoughts of 


Christmas and what to do about 
Ford's New Central Offices M. Weld those good customers. What is 
the trend this year? What gifts 
Laying Out an Office in a Mobile Home 2 were most popular last year? 
What about employees accept 

ing gifts from suppliers? 
Get the answers in our next 


Dresser Industries’ ‘‘Blueprint for Action’’ 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES urvey of the Month 


“Bright and Airy’’—Simmons’ New Offices 
How C.I.T. Keeps Tab on a Million Installment Accounts 22 You will get a bang, along 


wit ood for serious thought 
When Records Must Be Kept a Long Time tone ; an dene hn ' moheet N 
McMurry on why an unnamed 
EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT ee ee, ee 
election to the office workers 
Why Executives Fail union, Gertie-——a supervisor in 
Accounts Receivable threw 
A New Approach to Supervisory Training A 32 her weight around at the wrong 
time in the wrong place, It 

ld happen in your office 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


. . 


Age Restrictions in Hiring Policies 


Also, three well-documented 
reports on simple ystems that 


DEPARTMENTS cut office costs and broke bottle 


neck And tor good measure, a 


Notes of Our Roving Reporters Letters From Readers urvey covering office managet 

compensation 
Tips for Executives Business on the March 
$5.00 a Year 50 Cents a Copy 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING 
METHODS FOR 
MANAGEMENT 


—that really work! 


A fertile source of management 
ideas and methods is to be 
found in what others in differ 
ent lines of business are doing. 
In these Dartnell reports a wide 
range of management experi 
ence and know-how is pre 
sented in a manner that allows 
for ecty adaptation to your 
company's needs. Any item will 
be sent on a 10-day approval 


bosis 


“HOW TO PLAN, PRODUCE, 
OR REVISE AN EFFECTIVE 
OFFICE MANUAL” 


Shows the best size, style for 
office manuals; what subjects to 
leave in and some to leave out; 
how much it will cost; and much 
more. Over 100 pages in 8'% x 
11 binder with exhibits. $8.75, 
plus postage 


“HOW OFFICE GRIEVANCES 
ARE HANDLED IN (85 
COMPANIES” 


Shows how others hove success 
fully solved the most common 
grievances of white-collar work 
ers; includes 18 good case his 
tories plus helpful exhibits. In 
durable 8% x 11 binder. $8.75, 
plus postage 


“COMPENSATION OF 
SALESMEN” 


This latest survey (1956) covers 
550 companies and is fully doc 
umented with facts and figures 
by line of business. Approxi 
mately 150 pages, plus exhibits, 
bound in loose-leaf leatherette 
binder 8', « 11 inches. $12.50, 
plus postage 


“235 TESTED CREDIT AND 
COLLECTION LETTERS” 


Here are more than 200 actual 
letters reproduced on company 
letterheads, successful letters 
you can adapt and use right 
away. 86%, x11 binder com 
pletely indexed. $12.50, plus 
postage 











CHECK THE ITEMS YOU WANT 
THEY'LL BE SENT ON APPROVAL 


Name 

Firm 

Street 

City Zone Stote 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





The Ayes Have It 


Y the time you read this, vaca- 
B tions will be over and our sun- 
tanned editors and printers will be 
back on the job, supercharged (I 
hope) with vim and vigor. A new 
business year will have begun. 

Which brings me to the ques- 
tion you are probably asking: 
“What about the Survey of the 
Month? You requested a showing 
of hands on continuing that fea- 
ture in AMERICAN BUSINESS, What 
happened?” 

Well, as you might guess, the 
letters we received ranged all the 
way from “Keep them coming,” 
from our good friend, Bill Feather, 
in Cleveland, to a cautious “They 
are okay, but I am afraid you will 
run out of subjects,” from a sub- 
scriber in the Twin Cities. How- 
ever, the ratio was about 29 to 1 
in favor of continuing. One sub- 
scriber thought it would be better 
to use the inserts for case his- 
tories rather than surveys. 

There is little doubt, however, 
that the insert idea is popular. 
Our readers really like it. 


On the Front Burner 


After analyzing the “vote,’’ we 
went into a huddle and decided to 
schedule 10 more Surveys of the 
Month, sharpened to get closer to 
the bread-and-butter problems of 
our readers. For example, there is 
the problem of the payroll. The 
tighter the cost-price squeeze be- 
comes, the greater the need to do 
something about salaries. So we 
will look into how companies are 
doubling up jobs, cutting back 
fringe benefits, tightening up 
salary controls, and reducing the 
cost of handling the payroll. 

Another feature we have ‘‘on the 
fire’ is a series of articles on man- 
agement fundamentals for the 
benefit of executives on the way 
up. So many executives today tend 
to overspecialize. These articles 
will give them a broader perspec- 
tive and help to make them gen- 
eralists instead of specialists. The 


articles will also serve as a re- 
fresher course for older hands. 

So that is what we are plan- 
ning for you this fall and winter. 
But it is not all. I'll tell you about 
something else we have cooking 
next month. We are really going 
all out to make this new business 
year a good year for you and for 
your company. 


New Subscription Price 


When I told my associates what 
I had in mind to make AMERICAN 
BUSINESS even more useful to sub- 
scribers, our treasurer, who, like 
all good treasurers, has his eye on 
the dollar, remarked: ‘“‘That is fine 
for the subscribers, but what 
about us? We used to be able to 
publish and deliver the magazine 
to the reader for 20 cents a copy. 
Now it costs us well over 40 cents. 
It just doesn’t add up.” 

He is right. Publishing costs 
have increased 50 percent since 
we established the $4 subscription 
price in 1951 and, unlike publica- 
tions that get the bulk of their in- 
come from advertising, we depend 
a great deal upon our income from 
subscriptions. So, to partially off- 
set these increasing costs, we are 
making the annual subscription 
fee for AMERICAN BUSINESS $5, 
with a three-year-term subscrip- 
tion for $12—-which is the old 
rate of $4 a year. 

But I promise you the magazine 
will be worth a dollar a year 
more. One of our readers told me 
the other day that two years ago 
he picked up an idea for process- 
ing orders from AMERICAN BuslI- 
NESS that has saved his company 
$18,000. “However,” he added, 
“the biggest value in AB is what I 
get out of it personally—it keeps 
me from getting into a rut.” 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





‘“‘We took advantage of 
IT TO systems ‘kNow-How’ 
and saved *10,00O0O per year’”’ 


Robert Black, Interna! Auditor, BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
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tie -. its ' at at _—oma. 


Bell & Howell Internal Auditor, Robert Black, 
Order-Billimg Manager, Herman Hack, and Pro 
cedures Supervisor, James Moore, discuss 
DITTO One-Writing Order-Billing System with 
William Cadwell, DITTO Branch Manager 











y our Order-Bill 
t. With him 
facilitated mer 
iandling of back 


reased customer 


THREE DITTO SYSTEMS SERVICES —Plus One Thing More 


e-Writing te embod I! elements essential to 


MGIC a 


HOW" of DITTO 
ne-Wrting 


ntative listed 


DITTO, inc., 6890 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, tilinois 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


(Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Rd., Fulham, London, S. W. 6, Engiand 
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OBSERVATIONS OF OUR ROVING REPORTERS 


Growing Pains is one way to ac- 
count for the thousands of new 
industrial plants you see as you 
travel about the country. Detroit 
is a good example. While the so- 
called “Motor City” is usually 
thought of as a one-industry town 
actually it is busting out all over 
with diversified industries, A new 
harbor facility is being constructed 
along the river frontage in antici 
pation of the completion of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway. Detroit is 
closer to the Atlantic 
than Chicago or Milwaukee, and is 
a strategic distribution point for 
cargoes consigned to Michigan in- 
dustrial areas, Detroit, being on 
the Great Lakes, has plenty of 
fresh water, a temperate climate, 
and a good supply of skilled labor. 
Discount what you read about the 
political antics of certain Detroit 
labor leaders—-there is a _ good 
deal of headline hunting in these 
reports, Detroit is a growth city 
that should be carefully considered 
by a company contemplating locat 
ing an industrial plant on the new 
waterway. 


seaboard 


The Michigan Story has long 
needed telling. Few people realize 
that a new business has _ been 
started in Michigan every working 
day for the past five years. Last 
month some 40 Michigan business 
leaders met in the Fort Shelby 
Hotel to preview a 13-minute mo- 
tion picture, “Michigan Means 
Business,’’ made by the Jam Handy 
Organization for the Michigan De- 
partment of Economic Develop 
From all reports it is quite 

color, with 
shots such as 


ment 
a picture, 
numerous dramatic 
the building of the “bridge that 
couldn't be built" over the Straits 
of Mackinac. Incidentally, when 
this bridge goes into operation, 
come this November, it is going to 
mean a big change in the market 
possibilities of the Upper Penin 
sula. That part of Michigan has 
long been handicapped, especially 
during the long winters, by inac- 
cessibility to truck and automobile 
transportation, 


An Age of Opportunity lies 
ahead for business, regardless of 
short-term ups and downs. That is 
the conviction of the Advisory 
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Underwood Secretary of the Year, 
Sadie Perlin, was chosen by Under- 
wood salesmen from 5,000 entries 


Committee of the Advertising 
Council. The 60 executives com- 
prising the committee base their 
optimism on: (1) unprecedented 
population growth; (2) total em- 
ployment, 20 million higher than 
1939; (3) average income per 
household has doubled since 1940; 
(4) savings have increased from 
$68 billion to $300 billion; (5) 
food has grown to a $70-billion 
market since the war; (6) total 
vacation time of workers has 
doubled in 10 years; (7) 83 per- 
cent of the net growth in popula- 
tion since April 1950 took place in 
the suburbs of our large cities. To 
meet the expansion expected to 
come in the wake of this growth, 
there will be a need for more than 
$500 billion worth of goods and 
services at today’s prices. There 
might be a little wishful thinking 
in the council's statement, but 
there is still a world of truth in 
the adage that a bear on America’s 
growth is certain to go broke. 


Air-Conditioned Offices showed 
up well during the heat wave that 
baked the East last month. A 
telephone survey of 100 New York 
City companies, made when the 
thermometer was in the 90's, dis- 
closed that few air-conditioned 
were sending employees 
home early. American Machine & 
Foundry Company reported that 
there was not only less absentee- 
ism since its offices were air 
conditioned, but ‘we practically 
have to drive our people home at 
night.”” The company used to lose 
from 4 to 5 days’ working time. 


offices 


There were from 
companies with only partially con- 
ditioned offices. The employees in 
nonconditioned areas either had to 
be sent home early, or moved into 
the air-conditioned areas, resulting 
in overcrowding and overtaxing 
the capacity of the cooling equip- 
ment. W. E. Reynolds, former 
U. S. Commissioner of Buildings, 
estimates the cost of installing 
and operating air conditioning in 
a modern office is $60 to $70 a 
year per employee. An increase in 
employee efficiency of from 1 to 2 
percent, or a saving of seven 
minutes of effective time out of an 
office employee’s 480 minutes a 
day—the time required for two 
trips to a water cooler—pays for 
the air conditioning 


complaints 


Inflation is beginning to influence 
retirement planning. Wisconsin 
now has a law that gives its 36,000 
state employees the right to put 
up to half of their pension pay- 
ments into a _ variable annuity 
plan, whereby the funds will be 
invested in common stocks. Wis- 
consin’s plan is similar to the 
50 ‘50 variable annuity program of 
the Teachers Insurance and An 
nuity Association described in the 
June issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


$3 Million for a Train. If you 
think your replacement costs are 
high, consider the railroads. A 
typical long-distance train consist- 
ing of a baggage car, three or four 
day coaches, six or eight sleepers, 
a dining car, and a lounge car 
pulled by two diesel locomotives 
used to cost about $700,000 ten 
years ago. Now, the same train 
would cost $3 million. To make the 
pain sharper, Uncle Sam and his 
associated tax gatherers are reach- 
ing into the railroads’ pockets with 
a long arm. Railroad taxes of all 
roads now amount to more than 
the roads receive from income on 
passenger transportation, from 
handling the United States mails, 
and two-thirds of what the car- 
riers are paid for the transporta- 
tion of express. Small wonder that 
the railroads are unhappy. 


Rising Salary Levels, due to infla- 
tion, are also giving service busi- 


nesses a bad time. But some com- 
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panies seem able to absorb the 
added expense through good man- 
agement, The Chicago Title & 
Trust Company, for example, re- 
porting an 81% percent drop in in- 
come and a 13 percent decline in 
earnings to its shareholders, 
stated: “We have not increased 
our charges to customers in spite 
of mounting operating costs. While 
our salary levels continue to rise, 
improved methods of operation 
and a higher degree of employee 
efficiency temper the impact on 
earnings. We are spending more 
on development and expansion of 
our business.”’ Better administra- 
tion methods can do a lot to offset 
the constantly rising costs of doing 
business. 


Neil Jacoby, University of Cali- 
fornia’s economist, has come up 
with a five-point formula to stem 
the creeping inflation which he 
fears might turn into galloping in- 
flation. Main point, he wants the 
Federal Government to take a 
realistic position on so-called ‘‘fric- 
tional” unemployment. He claims 
most of our trouble, so far as ris- 
ing wages and prices are con- 
cerned, can be traced to overem- 
ployment. He also thinks it is time 
to consider extension of the anti- 
trust laws to cover unions, co- 
operatives, and other presently ex- 
empted activities contributing to 
the upward pressure on prices and 
wages. So does ex-New Dealer 
Donald Richberg in his thoughtful 
book, Labor Union Monopoly 
(American Wage Earners Founda- 
tion, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago). 


Tax-Mindful Corporations have 
found another way to “sweeten 
the pot” for executives. Standard 
Oil (Ind.), according to the Wall 
Street Journal, used to pay only 
the direct moving expenses of 
transferred executives. Now the 
company pays up to a month's 
salary for indirect expenses in- 
curred in the move, such as buy 
ing new drapes, carpets, and blinds 
for the new home. It also arranges 
a loan if the employee doesn’t 
have the equity he needs to buy a 
home in a higher-cost area. The 
wife’s fare to the new location is 
paid for an “unlimited but rea- 
sonable” number of house-hunting 
trips. A Philadelphia chemical 
company reimburses an executive 
up to 5 percent of the selling price 
of his house if he takes a loss as 
a result of a transfer. That is 
about the’ real-estate’ broker's 
commission. 
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New Comptometer Custom. 
atic — World's fastest way to 
figure 
ever. Try it FREE on your 
own work. See for yourself 
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new features 
make figuring easier... 


NEW Multiplication Key —electric short cut 


multiplication even prints both factors 
and answer on two easy-to-read lines 

NEW High Speed — 220 cycles per minute 
Over 30 faste than most other 10-key list 
img nachines 

NEW Dual-Purpose Lever —converts from 
multiplying to straight adding. 1l-digit list- 


ing 13 totaling capacity 


NEW Color—smart “Autumn Tan Easy on 


blends with modern office decor 


the eyes 


NEW Variable Space Control — adjusts for 


ingle or double spacing 


NEW More Fiexible Keyboard —accepts new 


figures faster 
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Only Friden offers 
this NATURAL WAY to 


add, subtract, and now— 


multiply too! 


@ Patented Natural Way keyboard 
rests working fingers in action 
@ Visible Check window shows each 


item before it is printed or added 


(Friden Model ABY) @ Rapid multiplication with auto- 


matic step-over of multiplicand 


You'll see when you touch it— Friden model ABY is far 


advanced over all other machines at or near its price! A 
complete adding-multiplying machine no office can afford bd 
to be without. Plainly labeled control keys give direct 
“live” response. Totals and sub-totals obtained instantly 
with no extra strokes. Direct credit balance or minus 
total, Clear signal prints automatically. All negative 


amounts printed in red, Simplified ribbon and paper 


— ’ 1 Ld 4 ic ice 
change. Ask your nearby Friden Man to show you Natural brings you an automatic office 


Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., Subsidiary 


Way adding soon! 


©Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California—sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 
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By C. M. Weld 


Here is an on-the-spot re- 
port about an office that 
many believe will revolu- 
tionize the planning and 
administration of business 
offices. It is, in fact, the most 
talked-about office in Amer- 


ica today 
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| groom are few, if ar 
organizatior that 


more rapid or purposeful growth 


than the Ford Motor Company 
Within the lifetime of most of us 


Henry Ford and his successors in 


the management of the busine 


he founded in 1903 have built a 


vast industrial empire. Ford fa 
tories, assembly plant and sales 
agencies are all over the world 
And the heart and head of that 
empire is a sparkling pic-spat 
12-story building ! Dearbor 


Mic hig il 


ENTRAL OFFICES 
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rhe growth pattern under whict 
he Ford enterprise operate has 


ots in the decision made in 


1914, when Henry Ford announced 
he would spend $100 million to 


juild the River Rouge plant. His 
inority stockholders more in 


terested in dividends than in plow 


back profits into what seemed 
be a “crazy idea 
bought them out “We will 
$100 million on this develop 
Henry Ford i 
told John Dodge, one of hi 
rity stockholdet The tail of 
Ford industrial operation will 
at the Rouge, the head will be 


Dearbor The new 


objected, so 


repo ted to 


central of 
Dearborn, conceived in the 
pirit that made 
er Rouge dream 
terized the cor 
of this fabu 
tre nead and 
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tremendou 
employes 
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Much of the furniture and interior decoration was especially designed for Ford's new Central Office Building. Plans for 


the furnishing of offices like the one shown here were developed by the W. B. Ford Design Company of Detroit 


reduced to a fine science, It is done 
quietly and efficiently. Bulletin 
boards contain no rules of em- 
ployee behavior. No bells ring to 
call employees to their desks at 
the beginning of the day or send 
them home at five o'clock. In fact, 
there are almost none of the re- 
minders of regimentation that are 
so common in offices scarcely half 
the size of this one 

Office administration at Ford is 
a nice blend of company dictum 
and departmental autonomy. The 
catalyst that makes it possible is 
standardization, All rules apply 
equally from the twelfth floor to 
the first, in the public relations of- 
fices and the purchasing depart- 
ments. Equipment is standard, too. 
Desks, chairs, and files are just 
alike from one office to the next. 


The Office Plan 


How do employees like all this 
standardization? Under other cir- 
cumstances, there would probably 
be some of the same objections 
that any group of individuals 
might raise. As it is, the environ- 
ment is such that complaints are 
out of place. Offices have been 
planned and constructed with em- 
ployees’ physical comforts and 
aesthetic feelings in mind. Sur- 
roundings are modern, but attrac- 
tively so, Office areas are spacious. 
Many who complained of being 
cramped in the old Schaefer Road 


quarters (since taken over by the 
Mercury Division) now have room 
to really spread out. And, if they 
should ever cramped 
again, movable walls offer new 
opportunities for expansion. 

“Ford's aim in planning the 
building,” according to Harley H. 
Melzian, vice-president and direc- 
tor of interior and graphic design 
for W. B. Ford Design Company 
of Detroit, “was to achieve good 
design, function, durability, and a 
sense of integration with the 
structural architecture. Coupled 
with these efforts was the aware- 
ness of dignity, pleasant working 
conditions, and a sense of gaiety 
in color and pattern,” 

That these things have been ac- 
complished is quickly apparent to 
any critical visitor. Along with the 
liberal planting that is scattered 
inside the building as well as out- 
side, plenty of evidence is given 
that Ford's management has 
thought well enough of its em- 
ployees to provide them with a 
thoroughly agreeable place _ in 
which to work. This, of course, 
does something important for 
throughout the entire 


become 


morale 
building 

The firm of Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill, architects of the Ford 
Central Office Building, has been 
associated with industrial con- 
struction long enough to know 
what innovations to employ and 


what pitfalls to avoid to make 
maximum office production pos- 
sible. As a result, the new building 
might be called a model of ef- 
ficient office layout. 

Most floors are designed alike. 
Around the perimeter of the build- 
ing, exposed to natural light and a 
magnificent view, are the private 
offices of supervisory and higher 
executives. Secretaries and stenog- 
raphers are on the next ring, sep- 
arated from the private offices by 
partitions of wood panels and 
lights of rough plate glass. Next 
come the corridors, and then—in- 
side all—the building's ‘ 

In the core of the building are 
service functions that need no out- 
side exposure and which should be 
accessible to many people. Con- 
ference rooms, for example, are 
there, and the mail-distributing 
unit. File rooms are located in the 
core, elevator shafts, and wash- 
rooms. By this grouping, steps are 
saved, steps that—over periods of 
time—-add up to alarming and 
time-consuming distances. 


‘core.”’ 


The Office Hierarchy 


As the young Ford executive 
betters himself, so do his office 
furnishings reflect his climb. 

Essentially, there are three pri- 
vate-office levels: supervisory, 
managerial, and director. At the 
supervisory level, desk, chairs, 
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and bookcase are of metal. There 
is no carpeting on the floor, and no 
drapes. Offices are attractive and 
pleasant, but there are no special 
indications of luxury. 

One step higher, at the man- 
agerial level, offices have wall-to- 
wall carpeting. There are draw 
curtains at the window, and the 
bookcase has grown a glass front. 
Office space is more ample, and 
the desk is larger. Presence of a 
water carafe and glasses is evi- 
dence of increased status. 

Directors’ offices (not to be con- 
fused with corporate directors) 
are still larger and are equipped 
with wood furniture instead of 
metal. A small conference table 
and plenty of chairs have been 
added. Wall decorations include 
two original water colors, selected 
by the executive but paid for by 
the company. 

Steelcase metal desks were de- 
signed especially for Ford's own 
use. Distinguishing features are 
light-colored custom tops’ and 
screened back panels. Secretarial 
desks are much the same as ex- 
ecutive desks, with typewriters 
which are operated from separate 
stands rather than taking up 
drawer space in desks. 


Office Regulations 


The office day begins at 8:30 in 
the morning and ends at 5:00 in 
the evening, with three-quarters 
of an hour for lunch. There are no 
time clocks for employees to 
punch—the honor system prevails. 

Female employees are permitted 
two 15-minute rest periods, one in 
the morning and one in the after- 
noon. They are not allowed to 
drink coffee at their desks and 
may not smoke when on duty. All 
smoking and coffee-drinking must 
be done during rest or lunch 
periods. There is a small canteen 
on each floor, so little time is lost 
getting to the coffee. 

The old gag about having your 
hair cut on company time because 
it grows on company time is more 
than just a gag at Ford. Among 
the services for employees is a 
completely equipped barber shop 
which male employees are per- 
mitted to use during office hours. 
So far, though, the company has 
not figured out a way to give its 
female help permanents and three- 
hour beauty treatments on com- 
pany time. 

How to keep a daily volume of 
25,000 pieces of mail moving 
through 12 floors of offices is prob- 
lem enough. How to do it quickly 
and economically is still more 
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complex. Ford has found the an- 
swer, though, in a conveyor-belt 
system that runs in a dumb-waiter 
shaft from the mail department at 
the bottom of the building to the 
executive offices at the top 


Mail Handling 


As a result, only one mail girl 
and one mobile mail cart are 
needed to service each floor, It is 
never necessary to use the eleva 
tors to take light mail from one 
floor to another. When mail is 
sorted in the basement mail de- 
partment and made ready for de 


livery at, say, the fifth floor, it is 
placed in a small bin which is 
loaded on the conveyor. The op- 
erator presses the neutral button 
to clear the system of previous in- 
structions, then presses the propet 
button for the floor. This sets the 
conveyor in motion, and the mail 
bin is carried up toward the fifth 
floor. When it arrives, the con- 
veyor is automatically tripped, 
and the bin is deposited in the 
fifth floor mail department through 
an opening in the shaft. 

At the upper floors, outgoing 
mail and mail headed for other 


Continued on page 42 


Movable walls constructed of wood-and-glass panels are used for office par 


titions. Luminous ceilings supplement the extensive use of natural light 


A physician and nurse are in daily attendance in Ford's medical services 


office, giving treatment for minor injuries and ilInesses, and health counseling 








Think of the men holding responsible executive posi- 
tions you knew who failed. Tally the reasons for 


each failure, and see if your totals check with these 


Why Executives Fail 


T is not as easy as it seems to 
| put your finger on the real rea- 
son a man failed to measure up to 
his job. It is not always the ex 
ecutive who failed. In many _ in- 
stances it is the failure of man- 
agement to properly place the 
man, or failure to provide him 
with the tools necessary to his 
SUCCESS, 

Sewell Avery, late boss of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, had a 
reputation for breaking executives 
who disagreed with his policies. 
Since Mr. Avery's retirement 
17 of these “failures” have re 
turned to Ward's in responsible 
spots and are evidently doing well 
since they were re-employed 


Based on a survey conducted by Frederick J 


Gavdet director of Stevens Institute of 


Technology; and A. Ralph Carli, Veteran 
Administration Published complete in the 
spring 1957 issue of Personnel Psychology 


Baltimore 2, Md 
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The men are the same, but the 
environment is different. Was their 
“failure” a failure of the leader 
or a failure of the man? 

While a survey of reasons for 
failure may not be conclusive, it 
can be helpful. We need to know 
the reasons why executives, o1 
salesmen for that matter, fail to 
set up our management develop- 
ment program intelligently. 

It is also important to know the 
reasons executives succeed,  be- 
cause any program designed to de- 
velop executive capacity must be 
positive; but when we know why 
men fail, we have taken the first 
long step in the process of help- 
ing them to succeed 

That was the thought Frederick 
J. Gaudet, director, Laboratory of 
Psychological Studies at Stevens 
Institute of Technology and a 
former associate, A. Ralph Carli 
had in mind when they undertook 
to analyze 300 executive failures 


This survey uncovered 18 rea- 
sons for failure. The nine most- 
mentioned reasons, in order of im- 
portance, were: 

1. Failure to delegate authority 
2. Lack of breadth of knowledge 

Inability to analyze and evaluate 

Inability to judge people 

Inability to co-operate with others 

Decision-making inability 

Lack of personnel and administrative 


knowledge. 
Lack of drive 


Lack of responsibility 


The other reasons, while impor- 
tant, received minority mentions. 
For our purpose the reasons re- 
ceiving most mentions will suffice. 


Failure to Delegate Authority 


This weakness received the most 
mentions in the Gaudet study. It 
is, without question, the reason 
many executives not only fail, but 
find themselves outside “the line of 
promotion” in their companies. 
Younger executives, especially, 
have an idea that no one can do 
what needs to be done as well as 
they can do it themselves. It is a 
common failing among salesmen 
who have been promoted to sales 
managers. 

To be a good executive, a man 
needs to have a reasonable amount 
of egotism, and it is that egotism 
that gets him into most of his 
trouble. Failure to delegate is 
really failure to understand people 
and how to teach them without 
making them feel they are being 
“told.”” By teaching others to do 
minor tasks efficiently and well, 
and then gradually teaching them 
the more important things they 
need to know, delegating will be 
less frustrating. Teaching men too 
much too soon confuses them and 
discourages the teacher. 


2. Lack of Breadth of Knowledge 


Businessmen by nature are spe- 
cialists. They concentrate on know- 
ing all there is to know about that 
particular phase of the business 
in which they are most interested. 
It may be sales, it may be account- 
ing, it may be production, or it 
may be credit. This is understand- 
able, since our competitive system 
requires that every man must ex- 
cel in his given work to win pro- 
motion and salary increases 

But if he is a failure as a result 
of overspecializing, who is to 
blame? What has top management 
done to spark his interest in the 
broad phases of business? It is 
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more and more 
companies require executives to 
attend training programs where 
they are given an opportunity to 
interest themselves in all the func- 
tions of management. And even a 
so-called “small business” can do 
much to broaden its executives by 
providing them with reading mat- 
ter dealing with all phases of busi- 
ness administration, not merely 
one specialized phase of business 
management. 


significant that 


3. Inability to Analyze and Evaluate 


This rare ability is inborn in a 
man. Men either have it or they 
don’t. It is an unusual man who 
can assemble the facts needed to 
make a decision, analyze them, 
and cut through to the heart of 
the problem. Executives seem to 
get tangled up in details or the 
pro-and-con arguments. However, 
this quality can be developed by 
training executives in the neces- 
sity for basing decisions on all the 
facts, rather than making snap 
decisions. 


4. Inability to Judge People 


The probable reason for failures 
due to misjudging people, so far as 
executives’ ability to pick “win 
ners” is concerned, is that they 
let their emotions outrun thei: 
judgment. This fault can be cor- 
rected by providing aptitude-test- 
ing facilities, so that executives 
who must employ, promote, or dis- 
charge men can have realistic ap 
praisals of their ability. Psycholog 
ical tests may not give ail the 
answers, but they can help to point 
up an executive’s strengths and 
weaknesses by making periodic 
comparisons. 


5. Inability to Co-operate With 
Others 


This weakness may be just pure 
cussedness or an oversupply of 
egotism. It may also show a lack 
of understanding of the interrela- 
tionship of the executive’s work to 
the work of others. Executives 
who overspecialize are usually 
given to in-fighting and empire 
building. Expose the executive to 
broadening influences, so he will 
realize that to get ahead he must 
get along with his associates, all 
of whom could be just as impor- 
tant as he is to business 


6. Decision-Making Inability 


Some executives hate to take a 
position on any question. They 
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put off making a decision if there 
is any way to avoid it. This is not 
altogether a bad hasty 
decisions can be very costly. If an 
executive is taught to get the facts 
first and then shown how to or- 


trait, as 


ganize the facts, making decisions 
will be less painful and his tend 
ency to “play it safe’’ will pass 


7. Lack of Personnel and Administra 
tive Knowledge 


This might mean lack of train 
ing, lack of experience, or lack of 
know-how. A man who fails in a 
job calling for a lot of know-how 
probably should never have been 
given the position in the first 
place; which would suggest, the 
person who did the employing o1 
the promoting did not take the 
necessary pre-employment 
cautions. If the company used the 
services of a competent consultant 
the number of such failures could 


pre 


be greatly reduced 


8. Lack of Drive 


This might be the result of lac 


of incentive. Executives are 
human, and being human they run 
down. Management's job is to 
make sure that every executive 
has a target to shoot at 
thing to hold his interest and chal 
lenge his enthusiasm. Lack of 
drive is simply lack of enthusiasm 
for his job. It is 
responsibility to see that his will 


some- 


manayements 
to achieve never lags 


9. Lack of Responsibility 


There is not much that can be 
done with an irresponsible person 

a person who doesn't care if 
school keeps or not, But this trait 
can sometimes be corrected by 
“structuring” his 
just what 


what is called 
job. Spell out on paper 
his responsibilities are, give him a 
target, and work with him to see 
that he is “on target” all the time 

There are, as has been pointed 
out, many other reasons why ex- 
ecutives fail, But those considered 
here are the principal reasons; the 
ones that should be given the most 


onsideration 
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Even the Giants Must Grow 
What Management Can Learn Prom the Edsel Story 


By Leslie L. Lewis 


VERY growing company, from 
E the smallest to the largest,” 
said Edsel Sales Manager J. C. 
(Larry) Doyle, “needs to stop and 
take account of itself now and 
then.” 

That was Larry Doyle's first re- 
mark in answer to my question, 
“What has the Ford Company 
learned from setting up the Edsel 
Division?” 

Larry Doyle, general sales and 
marketing manager of the Edsel 
Division of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and president (1953-1954) 
of National Sales Executives, Inc., 
met me in his ultramodern, air- 
conditioned office. A huge man 
physically, with an easy and af- 
fable manner——definitely a_ confi 
dence-inspiring type of personality 

Larry lost no time in launching 
into his story of the Special Prod- 
ucts Division, which he headed be- 
fore it became the Edsel Division, 
and of events since the new divi 
sion has been organized. 

Now under the direction’ of 
Vice-President R. EF. Krafve, gen 
eral manager of the Edsel Divi 
sion, genial Larry Doyle heads a 
staff which reflects (at least, those 
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whom I met) his enthusiasm and 
confidence. 

Of all the many angles of the 
story of the birth of a new divi- 
sion of a major company, perhaps 
the one which most has impressed 
Larry Doyle is the confidence with 
which staff men, field men, and 
dealers signed up for a _ product 
which did not exist. While there 
have been cases of marketing new 
automobiles from pictures, these 
men didn’t even have that to guide 
them in making their decision. If 
ever there has been a growth story 
illustrating confidence in the fu- 
ture, the Edsel story is it. 

After all, where does growth 
stop? When we read about a 
growth company, aren’t we all 
apt to visualize the little fellow 
growing middle sized, or the 
middle-sized company moving up; 
but the giants, we think, have 
stopped growing 

Not so, as the Edsel story 
proves. As one Ford executive 
said to me, “When the old Alma 
Mater told us she was ‘expecting,’ 
we were startled but not surprised. 
We knew something was going on 
though we didn't know just what.” 


Very few knew just what was 
going on. Within the Ford organi- 
zation, as well as outside, it was 
known that a new Special Prod- 
ucts Division was being set up; 
but that this new division was to 
father a new car was a well- 
guarded secret, known only to a 
small group of Ford executives. 

In the story of the growth of a 
giant, there are lessons for com- 
panies of all sizes. Take Ford, for 
instance. Ranked by Fortune 
magazine (see box) as number 
five of the Big Ten (sales for 1957 
are expected to top $6 billion), 
the Ford Company was 54 years 
old on its last birthday. It is part 
of the folklore of American indus- 
try that the founder of the Ford 
dynasty was first of all a machine 
man and least of all a merchan- 
diser. And his feuds with capital- 
ists and with “Wall Street” are 
too familiar a story to require 
repetition here. 

And _ since, to another 
axiom of American business, a 
benevolent paternalism is the 
lengthened shadow of the pater 
(even when it is one of the largest 
world), the 


quote 


companies in the 
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weakest foundation stone of the 
Ford empire was Marketing. 
Marketing, Men, Money, Ma- 
chines, Materials, Methods: of 
these traditional Six M’s which 
form the foundation stones of 
manufacturing, five offered no 
problem to Ford when the idea of 
a new car to fill out the line was 
developed. But the sixth M-—Mar- 
keting—-was the building § stone 
which had become a_ stumbling 
block for many, if not most, of the 
nearly two thousand automobile 
manufacturers which have come 
and gone in the last half century. 
How Jim Nance, Marketer Ex- 
traordinary and Sales Manager 
Plenipotentiary, and his staff have 
met and licked some of their prob 
lems is a story that contains many 
angles of management interest. 
“Our biggest problem,” says 





How Big 10 Have Grown 





Pattern of Growth in 25 Years 


Now ranking In 1932 
Ist Standard Oil (N. J.) 2nd 
2nd General Motors 3rd 
3rd U. S. Steel Ist 
4th Du Pont 12th 
5th Ford 6th 
6th Socony-Mobil 7th 
7th Standard Oil (Iind.) Ath 
8th Gulf Oil 15th 
9th Texas Company 9th 
10th Bethlehem Steel 5th 











Larry Doyle, “was recruiting men 
for a job we couldn't tell them 
about. At first it was assumed 
that we could draw on other divi 
sions; but it was soon apparent 
that there was not the depth of 
management talent that would 
permit us to take men from other 
divisions without robbing the divi 
sions. We also did not want to up- 
set the industry by using higher 
salaries as a main attraction. 
“As a result, about 70 percent 
of our key men, both staff and 
field, have been recruited from the 
outside. We screened more than 
2,000 men over the past two years 
One thing we learned was that 
by going outside our own divi 


sions, we were bringing in some 


vitally valuable new thinking, in 
stead of perpetuating Ford think- 
ing and expecting others to adjust 
themselves to it.” 

Several other surprises were in 
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store for the builders of the new 
division. One of these was the fact 
that the mystery, excitement, chal- 
lenge—-call it what you will—of 
entering on the ground floor of a 
new division of a famous company 
led many eager applicants for ex 
“Well, if I 
a district managership 
district 


ecutive posts to say 
can't get 
how about an assistant 
managershiy 

The problem 
ment training was also involved 
As explained by Henry G. Baker 
manager of the Edsel planning and 
department, the ob- 


of sales manage 


programing 
jective was to develop and estab 
lish an entirely new and effective 
national field organization for 
marketing the new cars—a big 
order in anybody's language 

It would have been easiest to 
simply adapt the Ford Division o1 
Mercury Division programs to the 
new car, but the Edsel planners 
decided they didn’t want to do the 
job the easiest way but the best 
way—and that was to find thei: 
own way. A fresh approach, free 
wheeling, and free thinking were 
encouraged all along the line. The 
field organization, as new as a 
freshly minted penny, was to serve 
as a management link between the 
dealers and the home office, and 
would be the key to the entire 
sales setup 

As Henry explained it 
“There were no ironclad theories 
policies, or rules to follow. It was 
up to the Edsel management and 
the new field 
working together as 
velop the initial pattern and pro 


saker 


representatives 
a team, to de 





follow 
individual 


cedures they would 
Through presentations 
and group assignments, and in 
formal round-table discussions, we 
covered every vital aspect of sales 
management as well as dealership 
operations 

“As each group completed its 
conference course continued 
Henry Baker the men went right 
into the fleld and started to work 
They set up regional and district 
sales offices, acquired and trained 
personnel, established procedures 


signing on the new 


and began 
Edsel dealers for their sales 


area 

the end of the training 
period, the Edsel Division had over 
100 conference-trained field men 
on the job in the various districts 
Their training had been based on 
two broad areas of responsibility 


1. The wholesale, or new Edsel 
field organization; 

2. The retail, or new Edsel dealer 
setup 

Among the subjects covered in 


the wholesale training program 


were 


The history and background of the 
Ford Company; 


The history and background of the 
Edsel Division; 

General operating policies; 
systems, 


Sales personnel proce 


dures, and administration; 


Competitive sales programs 


rhe retail training program has 








The Edsel Division of Ford Motor Company 


headed up by a vice-president 


who reports to a group vice-president who in turn reports to Henry Ford Il 
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THE EDSEL DISTRICT SALES ORGANIZATION 


Here is the personnel structure of each of the 24 Edsel District Sales of- 
fices throughout the United States, together with an explanation of each 
staff member's function in relation to the Edsel dealer. 


DISTRICT Responsible for planning and directing all district office functions and 
MANAGER services in behalf of the dealer and the Edsel Division 


ASST. DISTRICT Assists the district manager in carrying out his responsibilities and 
MANAGER acts for him in his absence 


MANAGEMENT Co-ordinates sales programs and assists dealer contact personnel by 

SERVICES providing specialized assistance as required in all phases of dealer 

MANAGER ship management, as: establishing and following up on profit objec 
tives, internal cost control, sales promotion and retail sales training, 
parts and service sales 


MARKET Counsels and guides prospective dealers in planning their individual 
REPRESENTATION dealership requirements in respect to investment, location, facilities, 
MANAGER finances, personnel, and management 


DISTRIBUTION With the car distributor and the car scheduler, is responsible for 
MANAGER prompt processing of dealer car orders and shipments 


ADMINISTRATIVE Responsible for carrying out all sales administration and office man 
MANAGER agement functions in the district office 


SERVICE Assists the dealer in building efficient, profitable service operation 

MANAGER With the service representative and the service instructor, he also is 
responsible for keeping the dealer abreast of the latest service tech 
niques and helping to train his service personne! 


FACILITIES Provides assistance to the dealer in planning salesroom and service 
REPRESENTATIVE facilities for the best use of space and equipment 


ZONE Field representative of the district office who maintains regular contact 
MANAGER with the dealer, assisting him in all phases of his business 











en divided into these four areas and procedural programs, On top 

of that, the questions and discus- 
1. Meetings for Edsel dealers and sion by the trainees, many of 
their key management personnel; whom were experienced _ field 
2. Regional business meetings for personnel, were both challenging 
and stimulating.” 

In developing the field organi- 
zation, Edsel started, as Larry 
Doyle expresses it, “at the grass 
roots,” not setting an arbitrary 
4. A continuous sales-personnel de number of dealers but breaking 
velopment program for dealers, the market down by potentials ac- 


dealers; 


3. District meetings for retail sales 
men and other selected dealer 
ship personnel; 


dealership management, and re cording to three factors: 


tail salesmen, covering such sub | 


The number of dealers; 


ects as oe 
, 2. The number of districts; 


Sales planning and programing; 3. The number of regions, ond 
Market representation; where they should be located 


Parts and service sales : - 
; “Since Edsel has no past his- 


Technical service; tory,” said Larry Doyle, “the 
Distribution policies; exact number and size of dealer- 
Dealer operations analysis; ships could not be fully known; 
but we used every available scien- 
tific marketing analysis method to 
come up with accurate answers. 
We also refused to be tied down by 
Commenting on the training forms used in the older divisions 
program, Larry Doyle remarked, for dealership applications and 
“Perhaps one of the most impor- credit analysis. These older forms 
tant by-products of the confer- had, like Topsy, ‘just growed,’ un- 
ences was the training of the til they were clumsy, hard to 
faculty members themselves, who analyze, and contained much use- 
found it necessary, in preparing less information. 
for their meetings, to draw a “Like the schoolboy who was 
firmer bead on their own planning asked to report on a book on pen- 


Advertising and sales promotion; 
Sales training methods and prac 
tices; public relations 
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guins, and who said, “This was a 
very interesting book and con- 
tained a lot of things about pen- 
guins I didn’t care about knowing,’ 
the old forms contained all sorts 
of accretions that no one had ever 
bothered to lop off. It was just this 
sort of thing that I referred to 
when I said that every growing 
company needs to stop and take 
stock now and then.” 

Other innovations sponsored by 
the new Edsel organization in- 
cluded the breaking of field bottle- 
necks by establishing direct con- 
tact between districts and _ the 
home office, rather than through 
regional offices, for planning and 
reporting. The new organization 
chart shows how duplication of 
staff and field has been avoided to 
place responsibility in the district 
offices, rather than “ivory tower- 
ing” from Detroit. And new sim- 
plified 10-day sales reports; new 
policy and warranty systems; and 
elimination of the disadvantages 
of too many specialists from 
“headquarters” calling on dealers, 
each specialist overemphasizing 
his own specialty rather’ than 
thinking of the over-all program 
these are among the other novel- 
ties Edsel has introduced into what 
has been thought of as a “‘stand- 
ardized” industry. 


The Profit Forecast 


One of the ‘“tools’”’ used in help- 
ing prospective dealers to appre- 
ciate the profit opportunity that 
an Edsel franchise offers is a 
loose-leaf brochure containing a 
series of carefully planned charts 
and work sheets, so that the dealer 
can make his own estimates. These 
cover: 

1. The market in his area for 
Edsel cars based on registrations 
of competitive cars, broken down 
by makes—considered in relation 
to trading-area population. 

2. Preliminary personnel infor- 
mation as to the number of sales 
executives and salesmen presently 
employed for (a) new cars, (b) 
used cars, and (c) parts sales. In 
an adjacent column, space is pro- 
vided so that the dealer can esti- 
mate the additional personnel he 
will require to fully capitalize on 
the opportunity Edsel offers. 

3. Then follows a section for 
roughing in the expansion of fa- 
cilities—-service and administrative 

that will be required if the 
dealer takes on Edsel. 

Using this basic data, the pros- 
pective dealer is able, with the 
help of additional forms in the 
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brochure, to estimate his _ profit. 

Gross profit is arrived at by tak- 
ing the selling price of a car, 
which includes the dealer- and 
factory-installed accessories, de- 
ducting the overallowances and 
discounts on new cars, and multi- 
plying it by the number of cars 
sold in a year. To that figure is 
added the gross profits on used car 
sales, plus finance reserve income. 
This is his total Car Department 
Gross Profit, to which is added his 
dealer income from the sale of 
parts and accessories, customer 
repair labor, and so forth. That 
represents the grand total of an- 
nual sales. 

The next chart or form is ar- 
ranged so that the dealer, having 
determined his annual sales from 
his Edsel franchise, can arrive at 
his net profit on sales. The owner's 
own salary is included in figuring 
the net profit. 

Having estimated the market 
potential and the net profit on the 
operation, the next set of forms 
enables the dealer to figure the 
capital investment required to fi- 
nance the dealership. In other 
words, when the prospective dealet 
has completed this last form, he 
has before him a convincing pic- 
ture to use in discussing the mat- 
ter with associates or his banker. 

Right down the line, from the 
appointment of the first Edsel 
regional manager in early 1956 to 
the recently announced ‘First-in- 
New-York-City” dealer appoint- 
ment, Larry Doyle and his crew of 
office and field men have proved 
that a new era in automobile mar- 
keting is becoming more and more 
a promise. And by the same token, 
they prove that any industry, no 
matter how standardized its mar- 
keting methods and setup may 
seem, can profit by an occasional 
pause to wonder whether “the old 
way is the best way.” 

As for the new Edsel itself, 
which went into production on the 
very day (July 15) that I inter- 
viewed Edsel officials, I was per- 
mitted to see only a piece of it 
but it was an exciting glimpse: an 
instrument board with a horizon- 
tal “floating” speedometer (like 
the compass on a ship), with a 
tachometer showing engine 
r.p.m.’s, among other instruments. 

Of course, trying to reconstruct 
a car from a glimpse of the in- 
strument board is like imagining a 
suit from a glimpse of a button; 
but if the rest of the car matches 
the dashboard, there will be a 
nationwide “WOW” uttered, come 
mid-September. 
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Henry Ford’s Big 


N Detroit and many other spots 
| where automobile men get to- 
gether to talk shop, the founder of 
the Ford Motor Company is usual 
ly associated with the mechanical 
side of that company’s growth 
Actually, he was a great strategist 
when the 
Dodge Brothers threw a roadblock 
at his plan to expand the business 
and, in spite of the story 
Ford's allowing a buyer to choose 
any color for his Model T, so long 
as it was black, he was quite a 
salesman. 

A good illustration of the ener 
getic way he went 
once he was on the scent, is the 
way he raised the capital he 
needed to get his business off the 
ground, 

One of the original investors in 
the early Ford 
Charles H. Bennett, who 
founded and, for many years, was 
president of the Daisy Air Rifle 
Company of Plymouth, Mich. Ben 
nett tells of being in a Detroit 
tailor 1903, trying 
on a suit of clothes. He facetiously 
said to the tailor: 

“If this suit doesn’t fit any bet 
ter than the last one, I won't take 


as was demonstrated 


about 


after a sale 


enterprise was 
later 


shop, back in 


you riding in the new car I am 
here to buy 

The tailor asked 
you going to buy, M1 
Olds?” 

“What else is 
3Jennett asked 

“When I came out of the fitting 
booth,” Bennett said ‘I found 
that the booth next to me had 
been occupied by the relative of a 
friend whom I knew slightly. He 
said, ‘I happened to overhear you 
say you intended to buy an Olds 

“I said I did. He asked me if I 
would mind coming over to his of 
fice. He said his cousin, A. Y. Mal 


dealer had 


“What are 


Bennett, an 


there to buy’ 


colmson the coal 
hooked up with a man by the 
Henry Ford, and they 
a new car with a 


name of 


were buildir v 


Sale 


vertical engine, instead of the 
horizontal engine that was in the 
Olds. He said he had been out in it 
and that there was much less vi 
bration from the Ford vertical 
engine.’ 

Bennett evidenced mild interest 
The young man got Ford on the 
phone, and inside of 30 minutes 
Ford and his car were out in the 
alley. “I liked the car,” Bennett 
aid, “and Ford gave me the usual 
conversation a should 
Then Ford drove Bennett 
Malcolmson's coal yard 
and he was persuaded to hold off 
buying the Olds until Ford could 
decide upon a selling price for his 
new car, and when he could de 


salesman 
make,”’ 


ove! to 


liver one 
Since 


finances, 


delivery upon 
Ford decided not only to 
sell Bennett the car, but also to in 
duce him to put up the money to 
build it, which he did 

When the Ford Motor Company 
was formally organized in June 
1903, there were 12 stockholders 
Ford held 255 shares and Mal 
colmson held 250. The remainder 
of the 1,000 shares was in 100 to 
10 share blocks. The actual cash 
was about $28,000. James Couzens’ 
investment was $1,000 cash and a 
note for $1,500 for his 25 shares 
The close’ relationship 


depended 


between 


Ford and Couzens began shortly 
afterward 
The two men were riding up 


Brush Street with Ford at the 
tiller and beside him 
Ford had been silent for a long 
time. Finally he turned to Couzens 
what do you think 
those fellows in 


the way of salary? 


Couzens 


and said, “Jim 
we ought to ask 

Kor years afterward it was 
Ford and Couzens 
fellows.”’ Ford’s salary was fixed at 
$3,000 a year, and Couzens’, who 
was the office man, at $2,500. Ford 
was 39 years old. It had been 10 
years since he had made his first 


avainst “those 
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KEY TO FLOOR PLAN 


1. Elevator Lobby. 2. Receptionist. 3. Secre 
taries. 4. and 5. Executives. 6. Conference 


Room. 7. Vault. 8. Accounting. 9. Kitchen 


kind. The designer wants his of- 
fices to look like a place to work, 
as well as a place to admire. Sim- 
mons’ new offices do that most ef 
fectively. The identical white 
treatment of the reception room, 
with its floor-to-ceiling glass par 
titions, gives one a distinct im 
The files in executives’ secretarial bank serve as a planter to give the area an esas of Wine-apen -— —_ Ait 
the offices are quite compact (ac- 

interesting outdoor look, yet keeping it practical. Note luminous ceiling tually only 8,000 square feet), as 
the floor plan above will indicate. 

Across the corridor, the execu- 

"4 99 ’ ore on mnee 

P e tives’ secretaries work in an area 

encased in_ brass-framed glass, 

bt aud CY lined with planters to give a bor- 

rowed outdoor effect. The electric 

p ’ 7 , gp My by Bacon a 

> 4 | [) ot 4 oe I >< Q - aries are kept on stands, rather 

IES , escri ICS IMMONS than in a desk unit. When not 

needed they can be rolled out of 


Art ist ic New Offices the way. This method of installing 


N designing this office at 300 
Park Ave., New York, for the 
famed manufacturer of Beauty 


rest mattresses and other bedroom 
accessories, Gerald Luss aimed at 
a three-dimensional effect, and suc 
ceeded to a remarkable degree 
The office is breath-taking 
Without sacrificing practicabili- 
ty, by the skillful use of white 
paint, white tile, plenty of glass 
and luminous ceilings, you get the 
feeling of spaciousness the mo- 
ment you step into the reception 
area. Luss’ offices, in contrast to 
those of most designers, strive for 
simplicity. There are no “busy” 
designs on the walls, no scream- Conference or board room departs from tradition and foregoes the long table 


ing curtains, no flashiness of any in favor of comfortable chairs for around-the-room discussions 
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electric typewriters, which need a 
good solid base, is fast becoming 
standard practice in the more 
modern offices. 

An interesting idea is doing 
away with the traditional long 
director’s table in favor of occa- 
sional chairs, where directors can 
sit comfortably and_ informally 
while attending to the business of 
the day. A circular 
a “control center” for the chair- 
man to keep his agenda and other 
tools of his “trade.” 

Another touch that adds much 
to the appearance of the office is 
the way the air-conditioning grills 
have been handled. Ceiling fixtures 
are flush where luminous ceilings 
are not used, 

In working areas where carpet- 
ing is not used, white rubber tile 
serves as the floor covering. It 
adds to the spacious effect, This 
open effect is furthered by the 
ceiling-high glass partitions which 
combine the virtues of visibility 
and mobility. 

The designer has treated the ex- 
ecutive offices sensibly, too. He has 


table serves as 


The president's 


In place of the customary desk a table is used 


hi) 4 


i: 


Furniture throughout the Simmons offices are variations The Pullman kitchen 


of original Luss pieces in gunstock walnut 
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office is simple in decor and furnishings 


considered them as a place to think 
as well as to work 

The idea that desks are a bar to 
intimate conversation also finds 
expression in the Luss planning 
Instead of desks in some of the 
executive offices he uses tables, but 
in any case there is usually an in 
formal area in the office for small 
conferences 

Maurice Mogulescu, a New York 
Gerald 
Luss, considers an executive's desk 
a work station, and whether he 
uses a desk, a table, or nothing 


designer associated with 


depends on the nature of his work 

There are some chief executives 
who not only discard desks, but 
traditional private office 
They want to be free to get around 
and see what is going on. When a 


also the 


visitor comes, they use the con 
ference room or a handy-to-the 
door visitors’ room, Free-wheeling 
designers are also doing away with 
the long conference table, on the 
group is “dug 


in” around a nice big table, the 


grounds that once a 


conference can run on and on 
foreve! 





View into reception area from the 


elevator corridor. Note door handle 


An executive office also using table instead of desk for a 


work station. Informal conference area at right 


and lounge are popular. Employees 


can fix a snack or brew a pot of coffee 











When “Shey Get “Jogether, 


What Do Your People Talk About? 


By Bob Dameron 


OUR public relations are show- 
Y ing when two or more of your 
employees get together and dis- 
cuss your business. And when 
they part, more than likely, they 
repeat their conversation to 
friends and neighbors, who in 
turn talk about it to others. 

You may wonder how employees 
and opinion-leaders in your com- 
munity talk about your business 
Is their conversation § interesting 
or dull? Is it constructive or de- 
structive? Is it true or false? 

The way you answer these ques- 
much on the way 
“What do 
you give them to talk about?” 

To make sure that employees 
of the Illinois Central System have 
something interesting and timely 
to discuss with their friends, the 
railroad has long’ published a 
monthly letter called “Things to 
Talk About.’ Begun more than 35 
years ago by the then president of 
the road, C. H. Markham, the let- 
ters are a simple, yet highly effec 
tive public relations device which 
others can profitably use, 

In the course of the 445 letters 
that have been written by four 
presidents of the railroad, a varie- 
ty of subjects has been covered. To 
name but a few, there have been 
letters on taxes, floods, new loco 
piggy-back, safety, alr 
conditioning, profits, coal, stock, 
war, customer holidays, 
strawberries, and even public re 
lations itself, 

Down through the years, the 
purpose of the letters has re- 
mained basically the same. As 
originally stated in a letter that 
accompanied the first “Things to 
Talk About,” it was: “Each edi- 
tion of the bulletin will discuss an 
important and interesting phase 
of the constantly changing rail- 
road situation. While the informa- 
tion contained in the bulletin may 
not be news to the officers ad- 
dressed, it is believed that they 
may find in it features which will 
prove helpful to them in the prep- 
aration of material for newspaper 
interviews, public addresses, pub 


tions depends 
you answer this one: 


motives, 


service, 


lic conversations, etc.” 
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When employees of the Illinois Central System get together, they can talk 
intelligently and interestingly about their work because of a monthly letter 


Later, in November 1926, the 
purpose was reaffirmed: “The bul- 
letins called ‘Things to Talk 
About’ are issued monthly to pro- 
vide representatives of the Illinois 
Central System with correct and 
authoritative information for use 
when they are called upon to dis- 
cuss the business in which they 
are engaged. Most of the officers 
and employees are too busy to 
such _ information for 
yet the busiest are 


compile 
themselves; 
usually the ones who are most 
often called upon to use such in- 
formation—-in conversations, in 
addresses, in interviews, and in 
many other ways. It is hoped that 
these bulletins will supply thei: 
need,” 

Today, according to President 
Wayne A. Johnston, the purpose 
continues to be one of offering the 
employees in the yards, on the 
trains, and in the offices a conver- 
sational source that is current 
and factual. 

Skeptics may wonder whether 
the letters are worth the time, ef- 
fort, and money it costs to pro- 
duce them. But the railroad feels, 
and with good reason, that they 
are. For instance, General Super- 
intendent John Porterfield received 


his copy of the first bulletin while 
he was on the road. He handed a 
copy of it to a newspaper reporter 
in New Orleans, and it was pub- 
lished in an interview. Then he 
was asked to make a talk in Ken- 
tucky the next day and again he 
used the material in the bulletin. 

Likewise, some employees ex- 
cerpt ideas from the letters to ex- 
plain themselves or their jobs at 
civic or fraternal clubs. Others 
have been known to slip in Illinois 
Central facts and figures while 
talking to friends and neighbors, 
and some even use information 
from the bulletins to impress their 
wives and children. 

Another use of the letters is, of 
course, to attract new customers, 
both freight and passenger, to the 
railroad, and to improve relations 
with present customers. 

Among the many facts that 
have been pinpointed by the let- 
ters is the number of persons (35) 
it takes for the “City of New Or- 
leans,”’ one of the railroad’s noted 
day-liners, to leave Chicago. “In 
numbers the workers range down- 
ward from eight waiters, six mail 
clerks, four assistant cooks, four 
train porters, two conductors, and 
two chefs to one each in the classi- 
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fications of passenger representa- 
tive, stewardess, engineer, fireman, 
flagman, baggageman, steward, 
waiter-in-charge, and club-car por- 
ter,” one letter explained. 

If someone says that he watched 
a locomotive taking on water, an 
employee who reads “Things to 
Talk About’ can mention that 
each year eight billion gallons of 
water are consumed by Illinois 
Central locomotives—or enough 
water to create a lake a mile 
square with a depth of 40 feet. 

Another letter, the September 
1956 one, explained a part of the 
origin of the railroad to employees 
of the Illinois Central System: 

“One hundred years ago this 
month the Illinois Central kept a 
promise. That promise was to com- 
plete the charter lines of the rail- 
road within six years... 

“Despite everything, the con- 
struction crews, led by a man of 
skill and courage, Chief Engineer 
Roswell B. Mason, pressed on to 
complete the 705-mile railroad 
four months and 13 days within 
the allotted six years... 

“The building of the Illinois 
Central Railroad resulted in the 
transformation of the wild Illinois 
Prairie into prosperous farms and 
towns and had a profound effect 
upon the opening of the entire 
American West. Soon other rail- 
roads were pressing toward the 
Pacific. Within 13 years, despite 
the interruption of the Civil War, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific were 
joined by rail.” 

While the four presidents, C. H. 
Markham, L. A. Downs, J. L. 
Beven, and Wayne A. Johnston, 
have always written the letters 
themselves, they have welcomed 
suggestions for topics from their 
employees, customers, and friends. 

Although the first letter was 
sent to only 300 officers of the sys- 
tem and to newspapers along the 
lines of the railroad, its value was 
soon realized. By the time the 
second letter was written, the 
mailing list had been upped to 500. 
Today, “Things to Talk About” is 
mailed to about 7,000 persons, and 
the more than 33,000 employees 
have a chance to read it each 
month in the company magazine, 
“Tilinois Central Magazine,”’ where 
it has been published since 1940. 

Your employees are the first 
line of communications in getting 
public acceptance for your busi- 
ness. You are overlooking an im- 
portant opportunity if you fail to 
systematically provide them with 
facts that they can talk about to 
other employees and their friends. 
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THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


A monthly message of inte f , yersonne ervea 
a subject of conve 
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Unneeded Trains Are Costly 


In the American business system, a company that consistently fails to 
make a profit eventually ends up in bankrupt If some branch operation 
of that company —say one of its stores or factories — fails to carn its way 
year after year, that operation has to be d mtinued or else it will drag 
down the rest of the company 


This business principle was at stake on January 29 when the Mit 
Central discontinued Trains 103-104 (the Irvin S. Cobb) betwe I 
ville and Fulton. The decision was forced upon the Ilinois Central b 

nd it ' 


simple facts — these trains were not ed by the publ 


of money to operate nearly-empty trains 


It was back in October, 1954, tl 


permission to drop 103-104. These 


t 
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THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


A monthly message of interest lor key personnel, to serve as 
a subject of conversation among friends and acquaintances. 





Good Trains Need Good Track 


This is the season when track work picks up. All up and down the 
line, the clang of steel is ringing in the spring wir as track crews, both 
large and small, work out on the section. 

Every phase of railroading has its own kind of progress. Improve- 
ments in track work are not as apparent to the eye os new passenger trains 
or stations, but to get a better railroad, it is wise to start with better track. 
Through years of research, both in practical experiment out on line and 
theoretical research in the laboratory, rail today is bigger, stronger and 
more durable. 

The Illinois Central this year will lay more 132-pound rail than ever 
before. Of the proposed 150 miles of new rail, 85 miles will be of the 
heavy-duty type (132 pounds to the yard), while only 65 miles will be 
of the 115-pound type. Most of the heavier rail will be laid on the main 











Do you have a time payment 
problem? Then you may find some 
answers in this firsthand report 


Hou 7.9.7. Keeps “Jab 
Ou Over a Williou 


INSTALLMENT ACCOUNTS 


DETAILED analysis of over ting up and running electronic 
A a million retail installment methods for the operating § sub- 
accounts in three days? Not as sidiaries of C.1.T. Financial Cor- 
fantastic as it sounds, says EF. G poration, New York. “We know 
Benser, the man in charge of set how to do it,” Mr. Benser con- 


Continuous forms are typed at the Yonkers office from records forwarded by 


branch offices while tapes are being punched at the same time 


Tape carrying details of retail transactions causes cards to be punched on tape 


to-card printing punches. A mistake on tape causes machine to stop 


99 


ae 


Loading a new tape on a 
typewriter-to-tape machine 


tinues, ‘‘and progress is_ being 
made in the study and application 
of the known principles.” 

C.1.T., in its 50th year, has built 
an annual business from less than 
$100,000 at the start to more than 
$4.5 billion in 1956. It has no 
product to offer in the usual sense; 
it depends for growth upon the 
services it renders through its 
financing, insurance, and _ factor- 
ing subsidiaries. Well aware that 
the price of service can easily 
outrun the most hopeful return 
C.1.T.’s engineers have for 10 
years pioneered in the search for 
new ways to reduce the costs of 
handling the vast amounts of pa- 
per work that all add up in pro- 
viding the best kind of service 
possible. 

What has C.I.T. accomplished so 
far? One of the outstanding de- 
velopments has been a new way to 
process consumer-financing records 
in the interest of speeding up the 
handling of accounts and reducing 
the chance of error 

It should be realized that when 
a car buyer finances his purchase 
at the dealer level through Univer- 
sal C.1.T., an individual transac- 
tion is created which has literally 
scores of variables, even apart 
from the name and address. Up to 
a few months ago, before the in- 
troduction of a new electronic 
method, there were 12 distinct 
steps in processing the transac- 
tion: four at the _ local-branch 
level and eight at the regional and 
home offices. 

A reduction in processing steps 
became possible with the develop- 
ment of a typewriter-tape punch 
(IBM No. 884) which was worked 
out jointly by C.L.T. and IBM. The 
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machine was specially designed to 
provide the capacity needed for 
the job and to look as much like a 
standard typewriter as possible so 
that an operator with normal typ- 
ing skill could be used in the 
operation. 

When the _ typewriter-to-tape 
machines were perfected and ready 
to go, the next projected step was 
translation of the taped data to 
cards. A battery of tape-to-card 
printing machines (IBM No. 047) 
was acquired for the purpose. 

Now, a typical transaction 
works like this: The first four of 
the twelve former steps are un 
changed, furnishing as they do the 
basic data for processing the trans- 
action. At the regional-office level, 
though, the new machinery comes 
into the picture, currently com- 
bining five of the eight final proc- 
essing steps. Suppose a car was 
purchased in the Atlanta branch- 
office area. A report containing all 
pertinent information is sent to a 
regional accounting office in Yon- 
kers, N. Y. There, a girl at a type 
writer-tape-punch machine types 
all the needed information on a 
continuous form, simultaneously 
punching a Spartan Perforator 
tape that is especially constructed 
to record eight lines of data. In 
typing and punching a transaction 
of this kind, there may be as many 
as 110 items of information to 
record. The typed form is then 
used to verify the accuracy of the 
corresponding tape. 

The typewriter-to-tape machine 
does not add a new operation be 
cause a good part of the typed in- 
formation is printed through the 
top form to a customer document, 
and its office copies, which other 
wise would have to be prepared 
separately. 

The Yonkers office is considered 
representative of the three others 
doing similar work at St. Paul 
Oklahoma City, and Salt Lake 
City. At Yonkers, as elsewhere 
mailings of retail transactions 
from branch offices are scheduled 
in such a way that the work load 
is spread as evenly as_ possible 
throughout the week. Ten girls run 
the typewriter-to-tape machine: 
turning out the taped records for 
all the retail accounts which flow 
into Yonkers daily. 

Then, there are six checkers 
who work in three teams of two 
checkers each. By the time the 
checking forms are 
ready to move on to headquarters 
in New York, errors that may 
have occurred up to that point are 
caught and corrected. 


tapes and 
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When the tapes reach the New 
York headquarters, they are fed 
through tape-to-card machines 
that punch one card for each line 
of the typed form. A single trans 
action may account or as many 


as 16 cards. At this 


point, there 


regional offices were able to record 

tape 60,000 transactions, result 

in the creation of 770,000 tab 
ards 

No one at C.1L.T. claims that all 

has been done that can be done 

With office expense on the rise and 


Sorters, collators, and accounting machines take up a corner of C.1.T.'s main 


tabulating department. Data processing has cut costs substantially 


are further safeguards apainst et! 
rors. A mistake on the tape, or a 
checking form voided because of 
errors, shows up at once, because 
the tape-to-card machine stops 


giving the operator an opportunity 


to check against the copy ol the 


typed form corresponding to that 
particular part of the tape 
A further check take place 


when the cards just prepared are 


run through accounting machine 
The chief purpose of the run is t 
of the tran 
action data, but in the proce a 


make up summarie 
valuable by-product is realized it 
that it provides a final recheck of 
erro! of omission and mistake 
In amount 

New data-processing n 
accomplished three impor 
tant things at Universal C.L.1 
First, they have 
to eight the 12 steps that 


have 


already reduced 
formerly taken to proces 

action. Second, they ha 

the risk of having 

ticed in 
Third 


eliminated much of 


through unno 
card record 
for recording repetitive 
more quickly converting 
elements of actior 
chine language 

tee C.LT ystem, according 


company engineer is now rolling 


in high gear. Its magnitude can be 


better «lated by the fact that 


month alone. the four 


the battle to maintain satisfactory 
earnings in full wing, no one 
know than C.LT.’ 
cial staff how vital it is to hold 


n paper-processing costs, with 


better finan 


watering down the quality of 
to customers or foregoing 
e of readily available re« 
Company engineers have the 
light in their hunt for bet 
faste! and i expensive 


data, As Mr. Ben 
ay plans for still more im 


pro i 


ements are clearly drawn 

It is because of research effort: 
like those at C.L1 that 
already 


ollice 
mechanization ha come 
wh a long way and promises so 


much for the 





New High-Speed 
Computer 


ll Telephone 
have built a_ high-speed 


Laboratorie 
digital 
omputer about the size of a home 
rV set and requiring less powet 
Named 


with only 9.000 electri 


to operate Leprechaun 
it operates 
cal components and can take It: 
instructions immediately from it 
where the in 
tructions may be stored. It ha 
1,024 “words” in its memory, each 
word consisting of 1% 


fiorit 
(iipel 


memory no matte! 


binary 








Company Uses Computer 
To End Tedious Work 


Today the Armstrong Cork 
Company stands on the threshold 
of a bright new phase in business 
office techniques, Ahead are quick- 
er ways of performing routine, 
time-consuming clerical operations 
Ahead, too, are new ways to ob- 
tain helpful information for pro- 
duction planning and other man- 
agement functions more promptly 
than current methods allow. 

One of the machines helping to 
bring about such progress is a 
data-processing machine that has 
been installed in the basement of 
the general office building of this 
Pennsylvania company. The com 
puter is an IBM 650 that is rough 
ly six feet tall by eight feet long. 
It has a memory storage of 2,000 
words, or 20,000 digits. 

The machine will perform tasks 
which the company has thus far 
found impractical because so much 
time was taken to do the arith- 
metic that the results were too 
late to be helpful. 

An early assignment for the 
computer will be the rapid sum- 
marizing of reports on the com 
pression rolling machines at the 
Lancaster Closure plant. Each ma 
chine’s performance will be meas- 
ured to determine whether there is 
undue waste, The sooner such a 
report is available, the sooner any 
waste can be reduced. 

In addition to such production 
control, great new strides in plan 
ning and economic forecasting are 
hoped for. 

An example of how the IBM 650 
is instructed and how it follows 
the instructions (to make a deci- 
sion) can be shown by illustrating 
what happens in computing the 
social security (FICA) deduction, 

The deduction is made from the 
pay of each of the employees in 
the amount of 2'4 percent of the 
first $4,200 earned each year, The 
machine determines just how 
much must be deducted so that the 
maximum annual contribution of 
$95.40 is not exceeded. 

While the 650 electronic com- 
puter performs so many functions 
of arithmetic so fast, its successful 
use depends on the people who in- 
struct it. It performs logical se- 
quences on operations only because 
people tell it to do so; in other 
words, it can’t think. But, the 650 
computer will release the people 
doing repetitive clerical work for 
more profitable operations. 
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Unusual Layout for Mobile Office 


|“ Glendale, Ariz., there is a 
minor boom in the adaptation 
of assembly-line constructed build- 
ings as offices for Valley of the 
Sun growers and shippers. This is 
largely due to the clever way Gold 
Badge Farms, growers and _ ship- 
pers of vegetables, cotton, cattle, 
and feed crops, utilized the in- 
terior of a residential shell to pro- 
vide the unusual facilities needed 
for its fluid type of operation. 

Owners of two large farm and 
ranch spreads, James Blaisdell and 
his father found that competition 
and the need for’ streamlining 
shipping operations dictated the 
relocation of office quarters from 
Downtown Phoenix to a site miles 
closer to ranching operations. A 
major consideration was the need 
to be closer to the vacuum cooling 
facilities required for the ship- 
ment of one of its chief crops, 
lettuce, 

Gold Badge Farms’ office needs, 
both spacewise and equipment- 
wise, were somewhat different 
from the usual office setup. For in- 
stance, Gold Badge wanted a pri- 
vate bath and shower for the 
owners, Coming as they did direct- 
ly from the growing fields, the 
men had to wash up before assum- 
ing their office duties. Bathing 
facilities for the office force had 
to be provided, too. 

A combination § kitchen and 
snack room-—-complete with stove, 
refrigerator, and sink—-had to be 
made available, too, because of 
the distance from cafes and dining 
facilities. Still another factor was 
the need for two-way radio equip- 
ment used to maintain contact 


with field trucks and cars. This 
posed space- and equipment-plan- 
ning problems, 

The idea of utilizing a residen- 
tial unit produced on the assembly 
line of a local mobile-home con- 
cern intrigued them. It offered 
permanent housing and movabili- 
ty. Moving such an office unit 
would be relatively easy. 

Gold Badge contracted with the 
builders for the production of the 
shell of their largest residential 
unit, 24 by 48 feet. The next step 
was to arrange with a Phoenix of- 
fice equipment firm for sugges- 
tions on the layout and equipment 
of the interior according to Gold 
Badge’s office requirements. 

Close contact between radio- 
equipped field cars and the office 
had to be maintained. So heavy, 
bulky radio equipment had to be 
kept in the general office area 
where the clerical help could op- 
erate it most effectively. To offset 
this, modular desks, tables, and 
cabinets made use of all available 
space. Shallow-depth, two-drawet 
files (Steelcase) were combined 
with desks by a common top to 
form modular work stations large 
enough to hold both business ma- 
chines and the two-way radio 
equipment. 

All exterior and interior colors 
followed the color scheme domi- 
nant in the existing and planned 
equipment. Pastels (tan, brown, 
and beige) used in the _ interioi 
helped simulate a restful, soft 
colored atmosphere in which to 
work. Floors were covered with 
cork tile to create an impression 
of greater space. 
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Age Restrictions in Hiring Practices 


Is the criticism that business discriminates 
against women over 35 and men over 40 true? To 
what extent is such discrimination practiced? What 
job classifications are generally restricted and why? 
These and other questions relating to hiring prac- 
tices were asked 300 companies of all sizes, in vary- 
ing lines of business. One hundred and fifty-four 
subscribers filled out and returned our question- 
naire. Sixty reported that they disregarded age as 
an employment consideration. Ninety-four reported 
placing age ceilings on certain job classifications. 

In the case of administrative employees, 50 com- 
panies placed an age limit on trainees—usually 30 
or 35 years. A few respondents stated that they 
would not employ executives over 40. In the female 
category, 82 firms put an age ceiling on both 
secretaries and stenographers, 78 had an age limit 
for typists, 76 limited the age of receptionists, and 
72 did so for clerical workers. A number of compa- 
nies placed the lowest limits on file clerks, because 
they regarded the filing department as a training 
spot for other office jobs. 

Salespeople of both sexes, women copy writers, 
and male draftsmen and engineers have the least 
reason to worry about their age when filling an 
application form. While the age limit for recep- 
tionists varied from 30 to 65, more than half the 


companies preferred women under 40. So the re- 
ceptionist faced with working until her social 
security checks arrive might well switch from the 
beauty shop to the business school in her leisure 
hours, On the whole, the picture is not too dis- 
heartening. Even though the majority of companies 
set age limits on jobs, the ceilings often ranged as 
high as 65 years. 

Companies having pension plans with length-of- 
service requirements before employees reach re- 
tirement age, usually restrict the hiring age to 50 
years, unless the employee acknowledges in writing 
that he is not eligible for retirement benefits until 
he has been with the company 15 years. The appli- 
cant is also required to acknowledge the company’s 
retirement age, whatever it might be, and agree in 
writing to terminate his services at that age. 
(Twelve million people, incidentally, are now 
covered by pension plans—double the number of 
five years ago.) 

On this matter of pension lability, which some 
companies give as a reason for age restrictions in 
hiring, a well-known pension planning counselor 
stated: ‘‘Within the last two years, we have partici- 
pated in a study by the U. S. Department of Labor 
on the influence of pension costs on the hiring of 
older persons. We feel that (turn to next page) 





Reasons for Having Age Restrictions 


of 35 or Younger 


Want a Young, Attractive Gal: The receptionist 
is in a public-contact position where we want a 
young, attractive gal who makes a good impression. 
—Assistant business manager, professional associa- 
tion in Chicago, Ill. 


Requires Physical Stamina: For operation of book- 
keeping and IBM proof machines. Older people 
do not have the stamina nor, in the long run, do 
they like this work.—F.. M. Rogers, personnel man- 
ager, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Need ‘‘Green"’ Salespeople: Sales supervisors 
are relatively young; they need “green” men to 
train.—Robert C. Ejichin, director of personnel, 
Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, Il. 


Public-Contact Work, Low Pay: Young recep- 
tionists, switchboard operators, file clerks, and office 
boys. First two jobs require meeting or talking to 
the public; for last two jobs, the starting salary is 
low.—Assistant secretary-treasurer of a firm in 
Bayport, Minn. 


Reasons Given for Not Having 


Age Restrictions 


Real Criteria for Employment: Ability and willing- 
ness to do the job. The other factors are arbitrarily 
and foolishly imposed, I have never found anyone 
able to give me facts (not opinions) which supported 
the use of any barrier such as age, sex, parenthood, 
color, and so forth.-George S. Speer, director, 
Institute for Psychological Services, Chicago, Il. 


Fair Employment Practices: Our decision is based 
solely on physical and mental ability to perform 
the duties in the particular opening. In Massachu- 
setts, we comply strictly to the FEPC laws. So we 
are not, of course, permitted to ask the age of the 
applicant. The only question regarding age is if 
the person is over 21.—-Control director of firm in 
Boston, Mass, 


Individual Qualifications: Personality, grooming, 
health, and experience are more important to us 
than the date of birth. Some people are old mentally 
at age 30, while others are mentally young at age 
60.—-Anonymous. 











Job Classification 


Secretaries 

Salespeople or Demonstrators 

Stenographers 

Typists 

Dictating Mach. Transcribers 

Bookkeepers 

Office Machine Operators 

Switchboard Operators 

Receptionists 16 
Clerical Workers | 10 


Advertising Copy Writers | 4 2 





Age Restrictions in Hiring Women 


*One company set an age limit of 53 for all jobs liste 


Age Limil* es 
Total 


50 


32 








these costs are more imaginary than real, and 
should not be used by employers as an excuse for 
age discrimination in hiring.” 

Nearly all Treasury-approved pension plans re- 
quire that all employees in a specified group shall 
be eligible for pensions where the requirements of 
the plan are met, and that merely getting a waiver 
of pension rights from applicants over 50, as some 
companies do, is a questionable practice if it later 
can be proved the applicant signed the waiver 
under threat of discrimination. 


Policy in Hiring Relatives 


About a two-thirds majority (98) of the compa- 
nies surveyed hire relatives of employees. Only a 
few companies actively recruit workers’ relatives. 
One company vowed it would hire a relative only 
in an emergency, while a vice-president of a fi- 
nance company in North Carolina admitted, ‘““We 
frown on it, but we do it.” 

Although the practice is widely accepted, an 
imposing number of restrictions were placed on it. 
Twenty-two companies will not let relatives work 
in the same department, fourteen will not allow an 
employee to supervise or be supervised by a relative. 
A few companies do not employ relatives for the 
same department who live together. An eastern 
instrument manufacturer said, “We are glad to 
employ relatives, if recommended, but not within 
the same line of authority if it can be avoided.” 
Grand Haven Harbor Industries, Inc., Grand Haven, 
Mich., will not hire a relative for the office if the 
employee works in the plant, or vice versa. 

Several companies limited the number of rela- 
tives. George J. Mayer Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 


would agree to hiring one relative, while another 
firm thought it was “okay to hire two relatives but 
not three or more.” 

Being related to a member of the management 
group was “the kiss of death” in many companies, 
even where relatives of employees were eagerly 
recruited. A southern textile plant avoids hiring 
close relatives of members of upper management; 
but “otherwise, at least 50 percent of our employees 
are related in some way to other workers.” 

Other noteworthy limits were reported by Com- 
merce Trust Company in Kansas City, Mo., and 
Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, Ill. “We hire relatives 
except where auditing procedure finds it objection- 
able,” explained F. M. Rogers, personnel manager 
for Commerce Trust. Robert C. Eichin, director of 
personnel at Magnaflux, gave this exception: ‘No 
relative of a member of our personnel or accounting 
staff may be employed.” “Unique,” describes the 
rule followed by an insurance company in Virginia: 
“Female relatives of female employees may be 
hired, but no relatives of male employees.” 


Policy in Hiring Husbands and Wives 


Ninety-four companies, almost the same ratio of 
companies that employ relatives, will hire the 
husband or wife of a worker, but 20 firms will not 
place them in the same department. A personnel 
director for a manufacturer in a Chicago suburb 
added that though the team would work in different 
departments, it would have to be during the same 
shift. 

Not as many restrictions were reported here, 
perhaps because there are fewer cases of husbands 
and wives working for the same company. How- 





ever, Grand Haven Harbor Industries’ policy is 
consistent. Like relatives, both must work in either 
the office or plant, although not in the same depart- 
ment. A Long Island City firm will employ husbands 
and wives in the factory, while another company 
will hire them only in clerical capacities. 

A couple may work in the same department at 
The Mountainside Hospital in Montclair, N. J., “if 
unskilled and at the same work level. If at different 
levels, or clerical and professional, they would be 
placed in different departments.” 

Several companies are reluctant to hire the spouse 
of an employee. The vice-president of a Detroit 
manufacturing firm believed that the practice 
“tends to greater absenteeism.” 

Even in firms where the practice is not encour- 
aged, the situation seems to present few problems. 
Typical is the experience of George S. Speer: 
“Several have been married after they were em- 
ployed, and we have permitted them to stay on, even 
in the same department. No problems arose. My 
criterion is solely the ability to do the job. Marriage, 
pregnancy, children, or age are not necessarily 
handicaps.” 


Policy in Hiring Working Mothers 


One hundred and twenty-two companies that 
replied do hire mothers, but many of them have 
reservations. The main concern is that small 
children will be properly cared for while the mother 
works, For example, Dorothy C. Leary, personnel 
manager for the New York office of H. C. Green 
Company, explained, “We hire mothers provided 


their children, if small, are taken care of by some- 
one at home or in a nursery.’’ A Chicago suburban 
manufacturer will hire mothers only if their chil- 
dren have finished grade school. Presumably, chil- 
dren of high-school age are able to take care of 
themselves. 

Economic need is another qualification. An Erie, 
Pa., manufacturer will employ a mother if she is 
widowed or divorced or if her husband cannot make 
a living. In an Illinois printing company, the person- 
nel director reported “no objection if qualified 
within humanitarian reason; that is, we urge some 
applicants to withdraw their applications if it is 
economically feasible for them.” 

One of the reasons for the concern about child 
care was advanced by Mrs. Theresa Selcoe, person- 
nel director for The Mountainside Hospital. ‘‘We are 
not entirely satisfied with the absentee record of 
working mothers, but continue to hire them because 
of the tight labor market.” 

Balancing the absenteeism stumbling block were 
the favorable comments from several organizations. 
T. R. Jud Miller, personnel director for Ed Marling 
Stores, Topeka, Kans., pointed out that “90 percent 
of our 39 women employees are mothers.”’ Hennis 
Freight Lines, Inc., in Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
found working mothers “highly satisfactory,” ac- 
cording to W. L. Frigon, director of industrial re- 
lations for Hennis, 

An employment manager for a Virginia insur- 
ance company believed that “the fact the applicant 
is a mother is relatively unimportant, Usually, they 
need employment and, on the average, they make 
very good employees.”’ Biggest booster was anony- 
mous: “In many instances, working mothers are 
the best of the group.” 





Job Classification 


Salesmen 
Sales Supervisors 
Assistant Managers 


Credit Managers 


Personnel Managers 


Accountants 
Office Clerks 
Engineers 


Draftsmen 


Stenographers 





Age Restrictions 


*One company set an age limit of 53 for all jobs listed. Another set an age limit of 45 in hiring a man as 
a sales supervisor, assistant manager, credit manager, or personnel manager 


in Hiring Men 


Age Limil* - 
Total 


40) 


12 














Policy in Hiring Friends of Employees 


Friends of workers are welcomed in 128 firms 
reporting. Some organizations consider this one of 
their best recruiting sources. As an assistant-treas- 
urer in New York pointed out, “Employees recom- 
mend only those they feel will qualify.” Two 
companies will not place personal friends in the 
same department or too close together, Taking the 


opposite view, W. E. Clark, personnel director at 
American Rock Wool Corp., Wabash, Ind., preferred 
congeniality. ‘“‘We ask employees with good records 
to suggest friends to fill vacancies.” 

Ed Marling Stores had another reason for rolling 
out the red carpet. “We consider the friend of an 
employee a very good applicant, especially if the 
employee has recommended the job to him. This 
means that our employee relations and management 
policies are very much in line!” 





Comments of Employers on Age Restrictions 


Unconscious Discrimination: We do not have any 
age restrictions on hiring. I imagine we are guilty 
of the same kind of unconscious discrimination that 
many others share, and if faced with choosing be- 
tween two persons of equal qualifications, we would 
tend to hire the younger person. This tendency is 
probably more pronounced in the case of men.- 
Compensation consultant. 


Simpler to Place Person Under 45: Employers 
lean toward youth wherever possible in employing 
secretarial and office help, although it has not been 
difficult to place women in their early forties, Our 
sales division states that it is possible to place men 
up to 50. Though it is easier to place an executive 
past 50 than it was two or three years ago, the 
ideal age is from 30 to 45, One of the major retail 
organizations of the country has an age limit of 
38, although it will make exceptions for an un- 
usually well-qualified person. I find it possible to 
place a qualified man or woman in the early fifties, 
although it is much simpler to place a person not 
past 45.—Robert L. Moore, general manager retail, 
Monarch Personnel, Chicago, Il. 


Maturity Preferred: The type of business we are 
in and our method of operation require a high 
degree of maturity.—-Thomas H. Paine, partner, 
Edwin Shields Hewitt and Associates, Libertyville, 
Illinois, 


Production Means More: We ignore age and hire 
according to intelligence, attitude, and experience 
of the individual. We have a pretty good system of 
recording production of almost everyone, and con- 
sider this the key to everything. If someone is not 
producing enough work, we try to get an improve- 
ment, Usually we succeed, and we seldom have to 
let anyone go, I might add that our operation is one 
of the most efficient in this business.—-Maynard 
Sundman, owner, Littleton Stamp Company, Little- 
ton, N. H. 


Duties Beneath Their Dignity: We hire recep- 
tionists and clerical workers 35 or younger. The 
nature of these duties might be belittling to an 
older person.—Office manager, farm supply com- 
pany in Ilinois. 


Appreciate Having a Job: I often hire people 
over 50, finding that they appreciate having a job 
and are very conscientious and dependable.—Mrs. 
Carla Millsap, Denver General Hospital, Denver, 
Colorado, 


Coffee-Break Blues: Some of our older employees 
are more satisfactory than the very young, inex- 
perienced employees, who take leisure too much for 
granted and stress the coffee break.—M. C. P. 
Mayer, executive vice-president, George J. Mayer 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Distribution of Age Levels: Age, per se, is not a 
disqualifying factor in hiring for any job. Because 
of exceptionally low turnover, we have some inter- 
est in maintaining as even a distribution of age 
levels as possible in each group to avoid a dispro- 
portionate number of retirement losses in any one 
year. Retirement is mandatory at 65.—Textile 
manufacturing firm, 


Beginners Wanted: We want young office-machine 
operators, mail clerks, and file clerks, primarily 
because of the physical strain involved; and we 
prefer high-school graduates who have not worked 
in an office before.—Insurance company in Virginia. 


Have Community Interests: Men or women over 
40 make responsible and efficient workers. They are 
usually more stable—are home owners and have 
community interests.—Leonard E. Wedel, personnel 
manager, Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Ages 18 to 65, With Exceptions: We employ 
people from the ages of 18 to 65. There are only 
two jobs where actual hiring policy has deviated 
from general policy. Filing supervisors prefer not to 
hire over the age of 20, although a few exceptions 
are made, Claims managers have a definite prefer- 
ence to hire new field claims men between the ages 
of 25 and 35. A few exceptions are made here also.— 
Ed Converse, home office employment manager, 
Nationwide Insurance, Columbus, Ohio. 


For Management Trainees: We employ many men 
just out of college or Armed Forces, It would stifle 
incentive for them if we brought older men in 
above them.—Life insurance company in New 
England. 


Best Operator Is 72: We have one secretary age 
47 and one age 52. Both are very efficient. If em- 
ploying new secretaries, would select one not 
over 30. One bookkeeper 48 years old has been with 
us 26 years and is very good. If hiring new ones, 
would say not over 40. The best switchboard opera- 
tor we have ever had is a lovely lady 72 years old, 
still efficient and working every day.—Retail store. 





Communications asa Factor 
Iu Business Growth—— Part 3S 


Ups and Downs in Communication 


By Drs. Robert N. McMurry and R. G. Shaeffer 


© assure a continuing growth, 
} peor business needs good ver- 
tical communication. Employees 
must know what management 
wants and expects. And top ex 
ecutives must know what is at 
tually going on in order to reach 
realistic managerial decisions. But 
in this area, just as in horizontal 
communication, there is frequently 
a wide disparity between the ideal 
and reality. And the larger the o1 
ganization, the wider this dis- 
parity usually becomes. 

All too often, company presi 
dents have only the foggiest notion 
of what is actually going on in the 
lower levels of their plants, offices 
and sales organizations. They fre 
quently lull themselves into think- 
ing they know—only to be rudely 
awakened by some completely un 
expected development (which may 
actually have been brewing for 
months). 

Similarly, most employees have 
virtually no understanding of top 
management's goals, ideas, or at 
titudes. Top management is a 
nebulous “they.”’ And this “they” 
is frequently conceived of as be 
ing greedy, power hungry, a group 
of stuffed shirts whose primary in- 
terest is to “exploit’’ employees 
and make life miserable for them. 
As a result, all communications 
from management tend to be re 
garded with suspicion or _ dis- 
counted as “special pleading.” 

Why is this so? After all 
doesn't the formal organization 
chart show neat vertical lines run 
ning from the chief 
through the other levels of man- 
agement and supervision to the 
employees? And don’t these lines 
represent clear channels for both 
upward and downward communi 
cation? Isn’t each supervisor a 
“communication center”? Then 
why doesn’t the information flow? 
Why do so few (both in manage 
ment and among the employees) 
have the straight story? 
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There are act Hy many bat 
riers to intracompany ve ! al 
communicz sult from 
the sheer ze of many modern 
husinesse . outgrowth 
of sociological factors. Some are 
related to the authority 


relationships 


(power) 
inherent in every 
business organizatior Some have 
to do with individuals. And some 
of course, arise from faulty con 
munication techniques. Before ver 
tical communication can be notice 
ably improved, these barriers must 
be recognized and realistic 

ures taken to overcome or 


them 


How Size Affects Vertical 
Communication 


Ordinarily as businesse 
pand in size they grow taller a 
well as broader. More intermediate 
levels are introduced between top 
management and employee Thi 
in and of itself, tends to interfere 
with vertical communication. A 
played the parlor 


know the 


anyone who ha 
game of “Rumor 


greater number of person w hie 


participate in the transmission of 
a message, the parbled it i 
likely to become. fF with the 
best intentior 

the message 

message, add nessage, and 
tends to giv wn special 
\ o! ur 


(sometimes 
consciously warped) interpreta 
tion. In a_ busine organizatior 
many communicatior from top 
management through the line o1 
ganization become 
“reinterpreted they 
recognizable wher 
reach the rank-and 
Increased  hbusir 
means thi 
sible for 
know each employee 
vidual with his 
problen 


needs 


When the work force numbers sev 
eral thousand employees, it is easy 
for management to fall into the 
thinking that the em 
ployer are all exactly alike or 


trap of 


into the related trap of regarding 
the employees as a group, the in 
dividual components of which are 
relatively unimportant Both of 
iese fallacious ideas tend to color 
inagement's downward com 
\unication and to interfere with 
reception of any upward 
mmunication 
imilarly, from the employee 
indpoint, the increased organiza 
onal size means much less pet 
onal knowledge of and contact 
ith key executives. The execu 
offices the 


employees stay in 


ive tay in their 
hourly paid 
their particular plant, In fact, in 
multiplant operations, it is not at 
ill unusual for an employee to 
pend a lifetime with the company 
and never once see the president 
of the company “in the flesh.” Un 
der these condition the door Ik 
wide open for all manner of un 
Varranted§ inference to develop 
mcerning the characte! atti 
ile and busine goals of the 


chief executive 


Sociological Influences 


In addition to 
large organizations be 


the physical dis 
tance In 
tween top management and hourly 
ited employees, other equally im 
ant sociological distance 

t There is educational di 
tance, economic distance, special 
tatus distance, and cultural di: 
mention only a few. The 

which most hourly rated 

live is an entirely dif 

from that in which 

executive live thelr 
tandard expectation 
language they use 


different. As a re 
communication between the 


en the 


irprisingly 


wid j quite difficult 





which everyone is familiar. Un- 
skilled and semiskilled blue-collar 
workers are on the bottom; next 
come skilled blue-collar workers; 
next routine white-collar workers; 
and so on. And each level jealous- 
your ideas before starting to write or talk? j ly guards its 
status symbols, and 
clude the more ambitious members 
of lower-level groups. These strati- 
fying barriers not only serve to 
make the Horatio Alger 
rocky one, they also serve to keep 


HOW WELL DO YOU COMMUNICATE? 


1. To what extent do you set the goal you wish to achieve, and 
clarify and organize prerogatives and 


tries to e@x- 


2. ‘To what extent do you diseu and review your material with 


others before giving a talk or writing a memo’ 


Po what extent do you know and make allowance for existing 


prejudice brine and convictions in your audiences in pre 


paring your material? road a 


Po what extent do you attempt in your message to give your communication be 
tween levels of 
organizations to a bare minimum 
While many might 
welcome a closer relationship with 
their superior, the superior usual 
ly does not want it. Instead, he is 
constantly trying to 
closer relationship with his boss 

The sharpest dividing line comes 
between rank-and-file 
supervision. But 
similar stratifying barriers _be- 
tween other levels, within 
the management group. As a re 
sult, vertical communication is 
definitely handicapped 


contact and 


audhence something that will be positive, constructive, and 


various business 


helpful to them personall 
After your message has been presented to what extent do you subordinates 
wek a feedback to ascertain the extent to which it is under 


tood, beleved and accepted? 


Are your words ordinarily consistent with your actions? 
achieve a 
To what extent are you communicating solely for today, rather 


than for tomorrow, one year, and 10 years hence 


How trongly do you strive for brevity and conciseness in your employees 


communications? § and there are 


Po what extent do you feel that you have a capacity for 
empathy with your audience? even 
How factual 


communication 


unbiased, and objective (truthful) are your 


To what extent are you prone to admonish and patronize 


(talk down to) your audience? 


The Effects of Authority 
Relationships 


How ready are you to listen to others and how closely do you 
attend to what they say? 


Reinforcing the barriers already 
discussed are the effects of au- 
thority relationships. John Jones, 
employee, knows that his tenure 
; with the company, his pay rate 
your audience? : and his advancement 


How prone are you to employ imple precise, unambiguous 


(extensional) terms with examples in your message (rather 


than vag ambiguou abstract, and intensional term 


‘To what extent do you employ several sense avenues ( speaking 


writing, and oral and visual aids) to convey your message to 
possible 
within the company all hinge to a 
large extent upon his immediate 
superior’s opinion of him. One of 
his major there- 
fore, to 
meet his 


quence, John spends a substantial 
lo what extent do you seek to find a common ground as ¢ 
, of his time in trying to 


To what extent are you aware of your own personal biases 
and prejudices and their effect on the content of your message 
and its reception? 

goals in life is, 
please his superior and 


expectations. In 


Po what extent are you prone to exhibit a “two-valued orienta 
tion’ (everything is either black or white) in your communi 
cation conse- 
basis for your communications with your audience? amount 

determine what his superior wants 


To what extent are you willing to admit you may be wrong’ 2 j 5 and likes and in wat hing to ob 


serve his superior’s reactions to 


How prone are you to confuse words and thing » 3.€., belic ve 


that the various situations, especially those 


which affect him. And, John tends 
to pay only enough attention to 
his own subordinates (if any) to 
be sure they won't disgrace him 

This “sunflower effect,’’ as it is 
sometimes called, has serious im- 


economic man” actually exist 


How prone are you to be “T" oriented in your messages (7 did 
this, J believe that, et 4 0 5 10 
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Circle the score shown in the box under the category which you have picked, Le., Always, 
Rarely, and Never, and total these up If your score is below 200, 
verage 


Seore yourself as follow 


Usually, Sometimes 
your ©. Q. (ability to communicate in an industrial context) is seriously below 


if it is 250, it is average; if it is SOO, it is good; and if it is S50, it is excellent plications for vertical communica- 


tion. In an upward direction, it 
means that John Jones tries to tell 
his superior only things 
which he thinks he wants to hear 
and will accept readily (the bearer 


those 
take advantage of it. Instead 


studies have shown 


And, Horatio Alger and his few 


modern counterparts notwithstand- 
ing, there is little actual 
ment from one world to the othe 
The opportunity for such upward 
mobility is America 
than anywhere else in the world 
but few indeed actually 


move 


greater in 


people 


about 95 per 
cent of the people remain all thei: 
lives at the same general 
economic level in which they were 
raised. 

There is, of 
hierarchy of 


SOCIO 


definite 
with 


course, a 


social levels 


of ill-tidings is rarely welcome) 
He avoids as long as possible tell- 
ing his superiors of difficulties and 
problems because they might re- 
flect on his own capabilities. In ad- 


Continued on page Q 
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FOR A FAST START AND THAT 
\ // 


fool thah emes 
J 


You're more productive when you're 








comfortably seated at your work all day 
long—when that mid-afternoon 
let-down is eliminated. Ever notice 
how a chair that seems comfortable for 
the first hour or so may be a 


back-breaker by noon? 


The important difference in adjustable 


chairs is the way they fit the user 





Only the aluminum Goodform Comfort 
Master offers the five adjustments 
necessary to guarantee perfect fitfor you 
that's why only Goodform can send 
you home fresh and relaxed, even after 


a long, tough day. We'll bet that even 


our family will notice the difference 


Won't you try a Comfort Master 


in your own office? Just call your local 


GF dealer or branch. No obligation 
of course. The General Fireproofing 
Compan Department A-70 


Youngstown 1, Ohio 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE MAKER GENERALAIRNE 1600 LINE OFEKS 
ODF ORM ALUMINUM CHAIAG 
PER FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT 
STEEL SHELVING + 
é ALUMINU AA 


2 mn PROOUCTS 
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By Wm. J. Hindman 


Personnel Director, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co 
Chicaga, | 


Bill Hindman hears employee tell how 


he would handle a management problem 


A New Approach to Supervisory 
Management Development 


HieRE is an old saying among 
management men that train 
ing programs are most effective 
when everyone is given a “top to 
spin’ in other words, full par 
ticipation in the program 
storming has 
extent, but it does not go far 
enough It 

thinking, but 
does not, nor 


Brain 
done this to some 


stimulates creative 
there it stops. It 
could it, develop 
teamwork in the way ae well 
rounded training program must 
Our president, H. G 
appointed a committee in 1955 to 


Kemper 


formulate a supervisory manage 
ment development 


supervisors 


program, Qur 
were asked what prac- 
tical training they wanted to fit 
them for increased responsibilities 
They asked for a discussion-type 
of program in which all could pat 
ticipate one that could’ include 
executive understanding of aims, 
definition of duties, scope of super- 
visors’ responsibilities, and com 
munication at all levels 

In the process of developing 
such a program, we came up with 
what we feel is a new approach 
to this whole concept of super 
visory development. We took the 
original idea of brainstorming and 
developed something that is as 
different from 
day is from night. We call it team 
management 

This is how it works. We ar 


brainstorming as 


range a meeting of a group, not to 
exceed 25 members, from any one 


department or branch office. The 


group consists of the department 
head, the and key 
staff members. We explain that we 
are trying to get some answers to 


Supervisors, 


our problems and we feel they can 
vive us the answers. One or more 
questions can be used. We have 
used the four following questions 


in most of our sessions 


Typical Questions 


1. If you were the department 
head, what would you 
make in your department? 


changes 


2. What suggestions do you have 
that would help you and the com 
pany accomplish our work with 
less effort? 


3. What type of training do you 
think you would need to help you 
advance your position with the 
company? 


1. What could the branch office 
and the company do to make our 
relations with employees the best 
in our industry? 


We tell the group they will have 
15 minutes to write thei: 
suggestions, and _ criticisms on 
these four questions. (It usually 
takes them 45 minutes, however 
to write all they want to.) We 


ideas 


emphasize that we learn more 
when we disagree, and we want 
them to be frank. We assure them 
that anything goes. There will be 
no repercussions, they are not to 
sign their papers, and we will dis- 
cuss frankly anything they bring 
up. 

As a rule, we seat the people at 
tables, with five or six at a table 
After they have finished, we ask 
them to put all their papers on the 
table and shuffle them together. 
Then we designate each table as a 
group and ask them to appoint a 
chairman and a secretary-spokes 
man, The chairman of each group 
is to keep the discussion going 
and the secretary-spokesman is to 
mark the items that are to be pre- 
sented to the meeting 

Then we give the 
minutes to discuss among them 
written by 
three 


people 15 


selves the comments 
their group and to select 
ideas on each question which their 
group would like to present to the 
whole meeting. (Usually, this dis- 
cussion lasts 30 to 45 minutes.) If 
new ideas come up, we ask the 
group to make notes on them 
After this discussion, we ask fo! 
a volunteer secretary-spokesman 
to read the items on the first ques- 
tion. As items are read, the chair- 
man of the meeting and other ex- 
ecutives present answer or discuss 
them openly and frankly. We dis- 
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cuss such questions as: “Why 
don’t we pay higher salaries?” 

After all of the _ secretary- 
spokesmen have presented thei! 
three items on Question 1, we go 
on to Questions 2, 3, and 4. In 
this part of the session any mem- 
ber of the group who wants to sa} 
something about the items being 
discussed, does so. 

When the meeting is over, we 
ask them to turn in the papers so 
we may make a list of all the 
items they wrote about. We are 
interested in all of them, not just 
the three that came out of thei! 
discussion. 

We have never had time in the 
meeting to discuss all the items 
but we assure the people that they 
will be discussed just as fully in 
meetings in their departments and 
branch offices. 

These team management meet 
ings have benefited both employees 
and management in the following 
ways: 

1. Hundreds of specific ideas for 
the benefit of the departments and 
branch offices have been made and 
many adopted immediately or sub- 
sequently. (Many of the criticisms 
suggested arose from lack of 
knowledge or understanding. ) 

2. It gives the employees a feel- 
ing of participation never before 
achieved. They discover that man 
agement is interested in them and 
in their ideas. They are more in 
terested in their work after these 
meetings; it stimulates their 
thinking on the job. 


3. It has proved to be the best 
method of measuring employee 
morale because each item the 
groups bring up is answered face 
to face, and there is a chance to 
discuss it 


1. Executives and supervisor: 
gain an insight into how and what 
their employees are thinking 
something never before possible 


5. This type of meeting not only 
helps to develop executives and 
supervisors, but employees as well 


6. It has proved to be the most 
effective method yet created for 
management to communicate with 
employees and employees to com 
municate with management 


7. It has resulted in the prepara 
tion of development courses fo 
supervisors, some of which are 
new and unused in any industry 


We have enough ideas from these 


meetings to develop other types of 
programs for employees as well 


as supervisors 
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STEP NO. 1 


STEP NO. 2 


STEP NO. 3 


After questions to be discussed are given to group, each 
member writes out his answers. Papers are then shuffled 


Each 


group selects a chairman who drows a paper at 


random from those on the table for discussion by grovp 


A volunteer secretary spokesman then presents to the en 
tire assembly three constructive answers to the first ques 


tion 


These are discussed openly and frankly by official 








HERE ARE SOME OF THE ITEMS DISCUSSED 





1. Tell executives, supervisors, and employees when they are do 17. Eliminate the nonproductive type of meeting and have practical 
ing a good job, and in general show appreciation effective meetings about the work with all employees in smal! 


groups in which they can express their ideas 
Some departments feel that salary increases are not always 


based on merit, but tend to be based on length of service and 8. Instruct employees on how to organize their own work and the 


on an annual basis; achievement is not always recognized work of others 


The men in particular want to feel free to talk to their depart Give training in human relations 
ment heads about their progress They want to know more 


about their advancement opportunities Eliminate many of the reports reqwired at present 


Give employees the opportunity to learn other jobs in their de Trust employees to do a job without having them spend so 
» tle the 
partments by rotating jobs. Some of them think this opportunity much time on written reports checking up on them 


is not offerec b nits ' 
101 offered in their departments Treat female employees on a par with male employees and 


give them the feeling of participation 
Keep everyone informed about departmental and company 


thers ' . , ' 
matters and changes Have less mystery about sa‘aries more frank talk and a better 


understanding of our salary program 
More effort should be made to make them feel part of the team 
Have home office executives who visit the branches meet the 
The ant ore 1 t jers j . 

ey want a more thorough understanding of the over-all op staff. Too many visit branches and just see a few people 
eration in their department, branch office, and the company 
Keep in closer touch with the newer men and do a better job 
There is a general feeling that there is not as much promotion of training them 
or transfer of employees between departments as is possible 
Hire full-time supervisors who do not do the work other em 
Most everyone wants to eliminate unnecessary detail and they ployees could do if properly supervised 


feel we have a lot of it 
Make long-range organizational and training plans for younger 


There should be more delegation of authority and clearer defi men 


nition of authority 
Show more interest in the people who have been with us a 
Supervisors and some employees feel we should replace quick number of years. There is a tendency to take them for granted 


ly any employee whose work is substandard 
Reduce amount of material sent to the home office and branch 


Tell employees what is expected of them and see they do the office files 


work assigned to them p 
30. Executive and department heads should keep doors open to all 


levels of employees 
Discuss changes in procedure with people involved before mak adling ploy 


ne hanges 
a ne Install better lighting in our offices 
Eliminate outmoded and useless procedures 2. Send fewer memos from home office to branch offices 


There should be better selection and training of new employees Encourage employees to join local civic organizations 


Have a plan to combat rumors among employees Have more meetings of this type 














The team management meeting From the ideas of the original should be organized as soon as 
technique has now been extended guiding committee and the follow- possible is a way to develop clear 
to employees on all levels, such as ing team management meetings departmental lines of authority 
typists and file clerks. The tech- 12 development courses for super- and responsibility. 
nique has been just as effective visors have been set up, some of We have set up a_= standard 
with these groups which can be used for employees method for introducing this pro- 

It is possible to extend these also, These are gram to our employees. The de- 


meetings to all types of employees partment head or branch manager 
. . 1. Human factors in supervision 


If the supervisor of a policy-writ calls a meeting of his key people 

: Work simplification : 2 ‘ tall 
ing department, for example, is Here they are given the back- 
having trouble turning out the Training techniques ground of this program and the 
work ol developing too many el How to conduct a meeting foul ba TT questions to answel!l 
rors or struggling with some other Work standards and records The meeting is held on a vertical 


problem, he or she can call the basis. The department head ot! 


Personal development 


people together tell them the branch manager and his assistants 
How to explain benefit plan 


problem, and ask them for sug F and supervisor must attend the 
The 1. How to organize work meeting 


vestions on how to solve it 
results from uch a meeting are How to communicate It does not do much good to de 


amazing QO. How to maintain di p velop supervisors unless the de- 


It is our opinion that with the , partment head or branch manager 
selecting employees 
full co-operation of executives and is 100 percent behind the program 
12. Team management meeting techniques 


upervisors in using this team and uses it effectively. He 
management technique, we will Additional courses for super- participate in it, and get to 
have all of our 5,700 employees visors and employees are in the how and what his people 
working on our problems planning stage. One that we feel thinking and what is going 
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Getting Here it comes! . . . the barrage of questions that only the figure fact 


up to the minute and accurate) can answer. Burroughs Sensimatu ives you 


the }: acts a comprehenswe, consolidated picture of all your firm’s activities 


at all time real Management Control 
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the staff level. Most of them do a 
yood job, some a poor one. Several MOWTHLY SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 





have been very successful in using 
these meetings and the informa- Peep ay Ow 


tion obtained from them 





thinking, opens communications, 


This meeting usually stimulates sae ~--— 


brings to light problem areas, cor- 
rects misconceptions, and answers 





most of the questions in the minds 
of the people attending. Follow- 
up meetings are frequently needed 
either by the whole group or by 
a smaller specific group on special 


VARIABLE COSTS 


Ontareven 
808 000 


problems 
President Kemper encouraged 
the extension of the supervisory 


rv aare 
Plan 
ac TUAL 


a 





management development program 








to every home-office department rine costs 
rim 


and branch office, All department rh ee aan 
mee ‘ 
= 


heads and branch managers were + + 
~ THOUSANDS OF BOL) ARS 














asked to appoint a co-ordinator 





for this program —one of their up mF 


and-coming young men (under 40) > Seine wo SE NNE Gen te © eee ae Sopaven ore 


who had the ability and stature b Efficiency & Orher 
He Is res ponsible only , : EV crency v@ionce shown above éve 


primarily to Overtime premium 6,900 
Detective workmanship 2,750 


to develop it 
to the department head or branch 
manager 

These co-ordinators attended a 0 fet Caen ce nats tw eeeatiy 2 ames i Costar neutininen (2th Oupety moowne LER 
two-week session in the home of- 
fice to learn the techniques that 
we have developed and how to 


coy A Blueprint for Profit Control 
Our educational department as ueprin or ro i on ro 

sumed the task of converting these 

courses into a curriculum used to 

teach the co-ordinators how. to By J. . Freeman 

conduct the program The first Cco- Controller, Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas 


ordinators’ course was held last 


The men were asked to adapt 
is held in Dallas in order to af- able manufacturing overhead), as 
and apply the things they learned 
ford the men who manage each of well as manufacturing expense, 
to their department or branch of 
11 operating particularly the level of fixed 


Spring ‘ 
| f F* H year a profit plan meeting version cost (direct labor and vari- 


Dresser Industries 
companies the opportunity for a manufacturing expense; inventory 
full day’s conference with Dresset levels and the relationship between 

Fight months to a year after top management. At these confer- production, inventory, and sales 
this meeting in Chicago, they will ences we discuss the ensuing fiscal levels by product line and produc 
be invited back to Chicago to re year in detail and five-year and tion facilities—-current and_ pro- 


fice operation and to develop othe 


needed techniques and courses 


port on the progress they have 10-year projections in broadet jected five years hence 
made and to give all the co-ordi terms. During the meeting, three 


IP PATING ys hh »}- . 
nators the benefit of anything they important areas are considered OPERATING EXPENSES — Planned 


changes in levels of selling, en 
gineering and administrative and 
general expense, particularly the 
level of fixed expense if changes 
are significant: market research 
SALES Planned changes from programs and methods of distribu 


have developed the operations projection, the fi 
They also will be given the nancial projection, and manage- 

benefit of other techniques or ment development. Under opera 

courses developed in the interval tions projections we review 

by the home oflice committee 


To keep the program effective 
Pago. prot prior fiscal period product line tion; product research and de 


unit and dollar-sales levels; prod velopment programs 
uct mix, prices and variable mar 


it will be necessary to have these 
follow-up meetings year after 
year, In our opinion, the follow OPERATING PROFIT—-Comparison 
gins; planned penetration of se apie 
up is as important as the original lected industry markets ey" of actual operating profits of cur- 
rogram, Without it, we would not : rent year to profits planned for 
domestic and foreign; product and : I I 
ensuing year based on profit im 


plications of the foregoing 


be able to accomplish our goal of 
market research and development 

developing our supervisory man 

agement, and the goal of helping 

Ker .% h BO ! of I } even sales levels 

to make all our employees more to operating assets, fixed asset 


eflicient, as well as reducing our PRODUCTION -Planned changes in and gross asset turnov are im- 


programs; and changes in break ; 
changes. Comparison with respect 


< 


costs and paying efficient em production techniques, quality, and portant as between the tw 
ployees higher salaries performance; material and con- periods 
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Now BIG Business Bookkeeping at a SMALL Business Price 


With its stunning new President model, Mor tro more 
Monroe establishes an entirely new 

accounting. Now, for the first time, ¢ 

hookkee ping at a price actually hundred 

built right into every model in the Pre 

payroll, Cost control, account pay ible 

price tag on this machine. Then put 


accounting can do for you. Spee qg receiva Lull iLement , a \ 


out faster. Build prestige with neat looking re 


your fingertips. Control your / 
work so it flows easily and See the MAN from MONR E 


siwavs acecuraltel' Write or 
always accurately. Write or +) for CALCULATING 
ADDING 
ACCOUNTING 


General offices: Orange, N. J. Off yhout DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


telephone Monroe Calculating 
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Under Financial Projections, 
careful analysis is made of planned 
changes in current assets and lia- 
bilities, cash position, as well as 
source and use of funds provided 
and used in operations. Finally, 
profits from operations, capital 
turnover, and return on assets em- 
ployed (each on a current and 
trend basis) are developed as a 
determinant of the efficiency of an 
operating unit. 


The Blueprint 


While planning is fascinating, it 
remains academic, however, unless 
the plan is subject to regularly 
scheduled review and comparison 
with the results of operations. 
Program operations reports are 
prepared by area of responsibility 
for each level of management, be- 
vinning with the foreman. There 
is need for daily reports, such as 
labor input and output; daily 
shipping and billing reports; week- 
ly reports of manufacturing ex 
penses; interim cost 
completed parts, assembly, or 
manufacturing orders; periodic in 
ventory status reports, preferably 
on a perpetual basis; monthly re- 
ports of operating expenses; 
monthly inventory turnover re- 
ports by product; monthly sales 
reports by product, territory, sales- 
men, and market; and monthly 
summary operating reports, cus- 
tomary financial reports, profit and 
loss, and balance sheet. 

especially important is a Month- 
ly Summary of Operations, for top 


reports on 


management—executive, manufac- 
turing, sales, and financial—-em- 
bodying the basic and essential in- 
formation for quick, concise, and 
meaningful summary of results in 
terms of: 


Break-Even Sales 

Product Mix 

Operating Profit 

Variable Costs 

Fixed Costs 

P/V Ratio (Variable Margin) 


together with minimum explana- 
tory comment on significant devia- 
tions from plan. 

With the renewed interest of 
the accounting profession in direct 
costing, the P/V (profit to volume) 
ratio becomes a real yardstick for 
executive management. Departing 
from the “whole cost” concept of 
cost accounting, with its essential 
proration and allocation of fixed 
expenses, one is able to quickly 
evaluate the effects of volume on 
profits. When we recognize that 
there is an individuality of product 
profit contribution, the effects of 
mix and spending variations of 
direct costs (material, labor, and 
variable overhead) may be more 
readily ascertained and remedial 
action taken where required. 

Our profit plan is a guidepost, 
not a hitching post. Our company 
is a growth company—dynamic 
not static; hence, we currently 
measure results against plan, and 
re-evaluate the plan quarterly by 
projecting it 12 months, and in 
that way capitalize on experience, 





Communications as a Factor 


(Continued front page 


dition, John is very careful to 
block, or at least discourage, com 
munications to his superior from 
sources other than himself, They 
might not be favorable to him. 
This is why he is especially an 
tagonistic toward attempts to by 
pass him, by either subordinates o1 
associates, in Communicating with 
his superior, Moreover, ordinarily 
the superior does nothing to en 
courage fuller upward communi- 
cation from his subordinates be- 
cause his interest in John Jones 
and his fellows is scarcely more 
than cursory. 

And, in a downward direction, 
the effect of this supervisory dis 





interest on communication 1s 
equally disastrous. The superior 
takes time to give his subordinates 
only the barest minimum of. in- 
formation, Frequently he omits all 
the whys and wherefores as being 
nonessential and really “none of 
their business” anyhow. Who are 
they; they’re only the peasants, 
the “faceless ones.”” This ‘“sun- 
flower effect” is repeated over and 
over at each level between hourly 
paid employees and top manage- 
ment. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that so many company presidents 
suffer from a rosy-colored “grand 
illusion” concerning what is ac- 
tually happening in their com- 


panies. They are the victims 
(often willing ones) of a mass con- 
spiracy of silence, Hence, it is no 
wonder that so many employees 
regard the chief executive as ar- 
bitrary, autocratic, and completely 
lacking in regard for his workers. 
If top management does not know 
the employees’ problems, it is 
hardly in a position to do anything 
about them, But the employees do 
not know this. Hence they at- 
tribute this neglect to top man- 
agement’s disinterest. 


Local Trouble Centers 


In addition to the general bar- 
riers to vertical communication 
outlined above, there are certain 
more localized trouble centers 
which may exist. These tend to be 
limited to one particular segment 
of the company or to one particu- 
lar phase of the total communica- 
tions picture. 

In some cases, these localized 
trouble centers result from the po- 
sition or personality make-up of 
particular individuals. An organi- 
zational “isolate” (one who is very 
unpopular or distrusted), for ex- 
ample, cannot play an _ effective 
role in vertical communication. He 
himself does not receive much in- 
formation from below or from his 
associates above him, and no one 
pays much attention to what he 
says. Similarly, a person who has 
paranoid tendencies (delusions of 
persecution) is usually too close- 
mouthed and distrustful to be a 
good communicator. 

In other cases, localized difficul- 
ties arise from a lack of know-how 
by management in the use of ef- 
fective communication techniques, 
A house organ which is poorly 
written, unattractively laid out, or 
primarily a ‘puff sheet’? for man- 
agement, is obviously not as effec- 
tive as it could be. But since the 
house organ is only a small part 
of the total communication pic- 
ture, this is not disastrous. 

Where such _ localized 
exist, they definitely warrant cor 
rective action. But, contrary to the 
impression conveyed by much of 
the literature on communication, 
their elimination will not auto- 
matically solve a company’s verti- 
cal communication problems. 

Communication through the line 
organization can be improved 
somewhat. But, because of the 
deep-seated nature of so many of 
the barriers, it is frequently easie 
and more effective to provide sup- 
plemental channels of — vertical 
communication, 


barriers 
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WHAT A SALESMAN 
sHouLD KNOW ABOUT 


HIMSELF 


‘ Remembering 
Names and Faces 


( ‘real it c 


| Linking 


Among the Users 


National Cash Register Co 
Bell & Howell Company 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co 
The Fuller Brush Company 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 


New York Life Insurance Co 
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Announcing Dartnell’s New 


“Booklet of the Month” Plan 
To Help Salesmen Sell 





Mok! and mo ale cecutive 
MAN ji alesMAN 


idual, Sx Dart 


many ilesn nm You fla 


ferent “What 


build the 

, eloped 

lipped into a 

inches by 
general title 


oklets include 


WHAT A SALESMAN 
HIMSELF 
by Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 


REMEMBERING NAMES AND FACES 
by Richard Dunlop 


CREATIVE THINKING 
by Alex Osborn 


WHY PEOPLE BUY 
by Frank Beach 


TIME MANAGEMENT 
by Lewis Llewellyn 


THE LEGAL SIDE OF SELLING 
by Henry Marshall 


are convinced that whatever you do to 
Vill result in a more productive indi 
a series of simple but effective pam 
ilesmal mail or given with his pay 
inches and only 24 pages. Published 
of “What a Salesman Should Know 


SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


CHOOSING AND USING SELLING WORDS 
by Ed Hegarty 


CLOTHES AND APPEARANCE 
by Paul Linden 


SAFE DRIVING PRACTICES 
by Bert Enos 


WRITING BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 
by Cameron McPherson 


PERSONAL FINANCES 
by A. E. Flaherty 


PROFITS 
by Richard Wesp 


HOW THE PLAN OPERATES 


I Id o1 i 
nan Should K 
ild Know 


( ip 


ibscription basis, Let us know how 
ill ship each month a supply of a dif 
now” pamphlet starting with No. 1 


About Himself” by Eddie Rickenbacke1 


time simply by saying “stop 
6 and 99 booklets each month 
obtain a sample copy of 


Informatio 





To check specifications of instrument, file clerks 


locate serial number card which lists information 


When Records 
Kept for Man 


ITH torape 


mium and the expense of fil 


pace at a pre 


ing and maintaining records be 
coming more and more costly, any 
ystem that enables a company to 
tore thousands of records in rela 
tively using only a 
few file clerks where many would 


little space, 


ordinarily be required, is new: 
The Foxboro Company, of Fox 
boro, Ma olved the problem by 
microfilming and storing the half 
million production records it must 
keep for 30 to 40 years In a few 
simpli 
made it po 


filing cabinets, Moreover, a 
fied filing system ha 
ible for this 


custom-built recording instrument 


manufacturer of 


to maintain the file of vital ree 
ords with a minimum of clerical 
expense 
These 
keep because they contain detailed 
filling re 
replacement, 
In addition 


records are essential to 


information needed for 
peat orders parts 

and occasional repairs 
to instrument specifications (which 
are complex because each instru 
ment is engineered for the cu: 
individual 
the production order 
numbers, types of instruments, and 
their applications. Any or all of 
this information may be needed 


at one of the four affiliated manu 


tomer’ requirements ) 


show serial 


facturing plants in Foxboro, Mon 
treal, London, and Tokyo; at one 
of the five field engineering and 
service cente! or at one of the 
52 branch office 

In their original form, tens of 
thousands of the oldest of these 


10 


x 


When information from a production order is needed, jacket con 


ust Be 
Years 


records once occupied many thou 
ands of feet of valuable space 
Because the instruments are de 
igned for long service, a Foxboro 
must 
be kept for a very long time 


Company production ordet 
production orders dating as 
back as 1938 have to be main 
tained in the active files, and that’s 
where the actual measure of thei! 
old system versus the new gives a 
graphic picture of microfilming a 
a time-, space-, and money-save! 

Only the most current produ 
tion orders are kept for a while in 
their original form. Those for the 
first 30 years of the company 
existence are stored on microfilm 
reels in a fraction of the storage 
space formerly required 

The production order record 
from 1938 to those considered cur 
rent (three years back, in most 
cases) are filed in three- by five 
inch Filmsort In each of 
these are the 33 


jackets 
facsimilies of 3 
order-and-specification sheet 
For the microfilmed 
covering a period of 45 years, the 


records 
microfilm department uses __ five 
feet of floor space for filing pur- 
poses. The unfilmed records and 
orde! corre pondence for only 
three years require several shelf 
files that occupy 50 
That means that 45 
years of microfilmed records are 


housed in one-tenth the amount of 


quare feet of 
floor space 


floor space taken up by three years 
of original document 

Jecause of the size and com 
plexity of a typical Foxboro con 


taining microfilm is located and copy is made on enlarging printer 


Information on filed cards appears on 


viewer for quick scanning by engineer 


trol system in a chemical or pe 
troleum plant, such 
production frequently re 
main in the 


processing 
orders 
“active” stage for 
several They are then 
microfilmed and the _ facsimilie 
are inserted in the jackets 

Even then these record now 
totaling 25,000 to 30,000 a yei 
must be within easy acce 
fact, between 70 and 100 a day 
required for quick 
engineers in the service or produc 


years 


reference 


tion departments 

Before the production 
were microfilmed, five girls were 
required to keep up with the de 
mands for reference copie Now 
the microfilm reels and 


orde! 


jackets 
are processed, filed, pulled, copied 
and refiled by two operator 

And because it is less expensive 
and more efficient photocopie 
that need not be returned are made 
up as production order record 
requested. And because 
exact copies of the origin: 
ments, there are no chances 
ror in transcribing and no 
for checking o 





HERE'S 
HOW... 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 


automated its 


order-invoice system 


With six plants in one city, this Company was quick 
to recognize the need and advantages of Automated 
Data Processing to handle the mass of paper and 
clerical work required to facilitate manufacturing opera 
tions. An ADP system now prepares electronically and 
mechanically, through the use of common-language 
media, order filling, shipping, and invoicing record 

as well as inventory control, cost of sales, and year 
to-date analysis records. 


The single writing of the Original Order initiates the 
procedure, simultaneously preparing not only the Order 
Form, but a comprehensive tape. The tape is used for 
automatic transmission of the Order to the Shipping 


MINNE APOLIS- HONEY WELL REGULATO®w CO 
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Department, and later for preparation of the Invoice 
and a selective by-product tape to be converted to 
punched card 

The Shipping Department receives the Shipping Order 
over a printer-repertorator which also automatically 
punches a selective by-product tape for conversion to 
punched cards 

The Moore man, using Moore faciliti helped the 
(Company's systems men in smentific design and con 
following Moore Marginal Punched 
highly auto 


truction of the 
Continuous forms keyed for use in thi 
mated system: a l-part Order Copy; a Il-part Alpha 


File ¢ opy; a6-part Shipping Order: and a 9-part Invoice 


18. 
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Ford’s New Central Offices 


(Continued from page 11) 


placed in bins and 
deposited on conveyor 
Which takes it to the mailroom 
down There it is sorted 
and the cycle begins again, 

Under the system it is possible 
for mail girls to make four de 
liveries and pickups each day in 
each department, 


departments is 
another 


below 


ing facilities that Ford offers 
them. 

Operated entirely by the com- 
pany, the 
serve about 3,000 people every day. 
The cafeteria, in the 


Various restaurant 


and has three serving lines—-one 


of them for roast beef dinner 


Nearly five acres of glass have gone into construction of the Ford offices. About 


half of it is used to set off private offices like these 


There is a 17-position switch 
board in the Ford Central Office 
Building and 2,300 telephones, 
over Which go an average daily 
total of 60,000 incoming, outgoing, 
and internal calls. The traffic is so 
Michigan Bell Tele 
phone found it 
necessary to set up an office in the 


heavy that 
Company — has 


basement 


Telephones 


Intercommunication: 
widely used within individual de 
partments, and the telephone com 
designed 


systems are 


pany has even special 
equipment to take care of some of 
ord pecial communications re 
particularly those of 
echelons 


quirements 
the men in the upper 
Supplementing the mountainou 
volume of telephone traffic, the 
number of telegrams handled every 
day runs from 500 to 600, 

A few bring their 
own lunch and a few more go out 
to eat, but the vast majority take 
advantage of the outstanding din 


employees 


12 


only. About 2,000 employees eat 
here during the 2!% hours it is in 
operation, Then, there is a smaller 
sandwich bar which serves about 
300 breakfasts and 350 luncheons 
daily. 

A comfortable, beautifully ap- 
pointed executive dining room can 


take care of 222 executives at one 
Adjacent to it are three 


sitting 
14-seat private rooms which can 
be used for staff luncheon meet 
ings and high-level gathering: 


Dining Facilities 


Food preparation and dishwash 
ing are just about as fully mech 
they can possibly be 


equipment cuts the meat 


anized as 
Powe! 
slices the cheese, whips the pota 
chops and mixes the 
vegetables. Food is cooked in elec 
trically heated, stainless steel ves 
to 80-gallon 


toes, and 


sels ranging from 5 


sizes. Salads are mixed in large 


stainless steel bowls 
Dishes to be washed are taken 


down from the cafeteria on trays 


employee 
service annex, seats 650 at a time 


by a continuously operating 
dumb-waiter,. A moving conveyo! 
belt picks up the trays, transfers 
them to another belt which carries 
them to the Waste is 
washed into the garbage disposal, 
and the dishes are placed on the 
belt which takes them into the 
automatic dishwasher 

This piece of machinery washes 
rinses, and dries 14,200 pieces of 
china and glassware, 10,000 pieces 
of silver, and 2,000 plastic trays 
in a couple of hours. 

It is because of equipment and 
methods like these that it is po 
sible to carry out the enormous 


rinsers. 


project of serving 3,000 meals a 
day with a staff that 
less than 100, even when all the 
waitresses are included 


numbers 


Vendors and Visitors 


There are four entrances to the 
Ford building which are located 
at each of the four points of the 
compass, At the south is the main 
entrance, fed by an elevated ramp 
leading from The American Road. 
At the north is the employees’ 
parking lot, with room for 1,900 
cars, and the employees’ entrance. 
At the east is the visitors’ parking 
lot and entrance and at the west 
the same facilities for vendors 

In an large as 
Ford's, visiting salesmen and sup- 


operation as 


pliers must be greeted and treated 
with an extra measure of dispatch 
as well as courtesy. Toward that 
end, unique 
ments are provided for them. They 


reception arranyve 
have their own elevators at the 
west end of the building, and pur 
chasing offices are situated at the 
same end. Receptionists are in 
direct communication with pu 
chasing officials; it is not nece 

sary to route calls through switch 
boards. 

With this sort of planning and 
execution, the confusion that at 
tends getting representatives with 
something to sell in and out of 
most office buildings i a 
minimum. 

After being shown around 
Ford offices and observing 
“wheels go round one come 
away with the feeling that this ji 
it. You think no office could ever 
be planned, built, and administered 


to top this Ford masterpiece. ‘Bu 


“never” is a long time and, even 
as this is written, men are work- 
ing over drawing boards and in 
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laboratories devising better ways 
to build offices, better ways to ar- 
range them, better ways to man- 
age them. 

Who knows what tomorrow will 
bring to office planning? George R. 
Bailey, widely known builder of 
modern office buildings, admits 
the office building of the future is 
hard to picture; but of one thing 
he is sure: “It will be different. 

“Air conditioning will be per- 
fected and perhaps incorporate 
features conducive to health, as 
will the lighting. Exterior walls of 
controlled translucency, heliports 
on the roof, and further refine- 
ments of vertical transportation 
are possible. Who knows but we 
may push a button and our tele 
vised walls will have us working 
in the North Woods or on the 
California coast or in Miami? If 
the prospect at our desk is lovely, 
we will turn on the song of night- 
ingales and the fragrance of jas- 
mine, If we find ourselves in the 
clutches of a bore, we will step on 
a pedal and bring the song of the 
crow and the fragrance of garlic 
3ut who maintains the music and 
smell machinery? Not me!” says 
Mr. Bailey. 


Safety in the Office 


HE Ohio Hospital Association 

has released a safety check list 
which applies to any business es- 
tablishment as well as to hospitals. 
Some of the check points are: 


Are record files accessible without 
use of a stepladder? 


If stepladder is used, is it of sturdy 
construction? 


Are files of the type that will not 
tip when top drawer is opened? 


Are employees instructed not to 
open more than one drawer at a 
time? 


Are records and materials stored 
so they cannot fall? 


Is electrical equipment well insu- 
lated? How about loose cords? 


Is the floor slippery? 


Is furniture arranged to provide 
easy and safe passageway? 


Are fire extinguishers readily 
available? 


Are they checked periodically? 


Do all employees know what to do 


» 


in case of fire’ 
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To be published September / 


A down-to-earth Dartnell manual for salesmen by 
one of America’s ace sales trainers and former vice- 
president of sales for Chrysler’s Plymouth Division. 


“HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALES POWER" 


A Blueprint for Successful Selling 
By Harry G. Moock 


A workbook that tells 
Hiow to get the ale olf to a good start 
liow to find the point of least resistance 
Hlow to make it easy for the prospect to buy 
llow to di pose ol objection killfulls 
llow to wrap up the sale and get the ordei 
liow to make custome! out of buyer 


Hiow to use one sale to make anothe 


Send this inexpensive 64-page booklet to your salesmen and help 
them to step up their 1958 production from 10 to 30 percent. 


Single copies 40 cents—less in quantities 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 





cut costs! 


make MASTERS electronically 


St malar 


This ONE machine does THREE office jobs. 


prepares Offset paper plates! 
cuts mimeograph stencils 


Low operating cost! 
Low cost per copy! 


makes single positive copies 


GET MORE OUT OF YOUR 
PRESENT DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 


Exact masters. stencils or single copies No chemicals 
of letters legal papers, office forms, No powders 
news clippings, etc. are made simply Ne developing 


tis tne Gta Cals eotnnde . 
and rapidly by Stenafax. Only seconds [| tines pacsimiLe CORPORATION 


STENAFAX DIVISION, AB? 
, 540 West 58th Wt, Mew York 19." 7 


« vend Stenafex | «? 


required to load, unload, and push a 
button. The operator can do other work 
as the machine operates ar d shuts off 
automatically. The entire operation is 
on the one machine, with no additional 
poraphernalia. It is electronic, fast, 


clean, accurate 





Machine Makes Photocopies 


In Less Than 15 Seconds 
< 


The “Coronet,” a photocopy machine 
that takes less than 15 seconds to 
make a standard copy, has a maxi 
mum copying width of 18% inches 
and no limit on length. The Coronet 
reproduces fountain or ballpoint ink 
colors, and spirit duplication in black 
on White, It boasts a new Micro-Dia! 
control designed to reduce about &O 
percent exposure-setting errors, and 
it is capable of turning out 2,500 let 
ter-size copies in an eight-hour day 
Cormac Industries, Dept. AB, 80 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y 


Sunlight Furnishes Power 
To Operate Movie Camera New Line of Furniture Has 
Unlimited Flexibility 


Kneryvy from solar or light rays has 
been harnessed to set the lens of a : 
ner cia matic 8mm. movie camera Unlimited flexibility of arrangement 
ew ii o a ; i 1 V , i "Te 
7 th first in the world plus broad color selection highlight a 
s camera 1s e . ie rele - 
i : “ : Ae } Rade new line of office furniture. The line 
in whieh tipn energy aione suppiies Se 
c “ f ss Pre offers custom cabinetwork, oak in- 
sol ea PP ctor spate - m teriors, and a floating base available 
current that adjusts the lens. No bat 
‘ ‘ vile we uned for in solid brass and brushed chrome 
ries Motors, OF SPringes are ser 0 
‘ ito 4 i ome a Hundreds of desk combinations can 
th exposure sc nie l 1 Ww com 


pletely automatic camera, the movie 


be assembled with the use of only five 
basic wood units. Also, there are two 


maker simply winds the camera 
groups of conference tables in various 


sivhts, and shoots No tocusing 1s lengths. a full line of suspension files 

necessary and the camera can be ; f 
wall cases of varying sizes, and occa 
used both indoors and out sell & al tabi 
d ‘ot. AB. 7100 McCor sional tables that complement the 
Howell Co, Dept. AB, 7 line. Robert John Co., Dept. AB, 202 
mick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill . . S. Hutchinson St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Secretarial Chair Features ' ; =e 

y Adjustable Seat Height 


The seat height of this secretarial 
chair operates similarly to an auto 
mobile jack. To adjust the chair, turn 
the locking knob to the left, place the 
foot on the base, and lift the seat to 
full height then push the knob and 
release. Turn the knob to the right 
to lock Precision-Posturect Chair 
Corp Dept 5 3100 Carroll Ave 

(‘hicago 12, Ill 


Portable Coat Rack Guards 
Clothes Against Theft > 


This portable oat rack accommo 





10 per ! ! minimum floor 





lipped with 








built-in loch 
jackets may 
ent theft 


Dept. AB 
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Double-Action Barrel Keeps 
New Pen Ready for Writing 


Made of lustrous black plastic, the 
DePENdable fountain pen set No 
DE-2000 has a heavy weighted base 

greater stability A ftast-filling 
double-action barrel keeps the pen in 
tantly ready for pages of writing 
Point replacement is instant, and a 

choice of points meets every in 
dividual writing requirement. Seng 
busch Co., Dept. AB, 1002 Sengbusc! 
Bidg., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


Portable Typewriter Case 
ls Also Attache Case 


Designed for the Olivetti Lettera 22 
i new portable typewriter attache 
e includes elasti traps for pens 
and erasers and a removable 
wttoho tor tationery and = corre 
idence, With typewriter removed 
ise double is a regular attache 


Wall Partitions Available Printer Marks All Documents pe for business papers. Boxco Manu 


In Three Pleasant Styles That Have Been Microfilmed facturing —~ : repr at OS Pint 


With their low structure and open Marking docume is the 
base, EXEC-UNITS provide better through a Record 
circulation in air-conditioned office filmer ‘ 

and eliminate dead-air “pockets” in 

herent with ceiling-high enclosure 

Three styles (low rail, glazed, and 

flush wall) provide endless combina 

tions with only a few standard unit 

widths They are rugyedly con 

structed with solid hardwood posts 

General Plywood Corporation, Dept 

AB, P. O. Box 1403, Louisville 1, Ky 


“Flush-Front’’ Storage Locker 
Has Ventilating Louvers 


A “flush-front” sto 
tures a door with rece 
entilatir 

iVallable 

and it 


j +} 
ind Oo f 


Wizard Photocopy Machine ¥ 
Makes Hit in Offices 


Waste Receptacles Made 
Watertight, Rustproof 


The Nord Wizard, an all-purpose 
photocopy machine, performs office Ly ) COTTOSIO resistance | pro 
these ni lilt) Closed 


el by the 


copying functions on sizes up to and led or 
including nine inches by 15 inche 
The Wizard copies from letters, docu . me-pl 1 fis d the pho 
ments, books, and magazines in just : = te treatment over the chemicall 





seconds on seven different types of ’ : eaned ; A round 
paper and on five different pape 1 dir With a full 
colors. Nord Manufacturing Corpora Vs fast f 

tion, Dept. AB, 366 Jericho Tu 


Mineola, L. I., N. Y 
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Thinline Fastener Folders 
Take Half as Much Space 


Both file drawer 
the same number of folders, but the 


shown here contain 


one to the rear of the picture carrie: 
standard folders with fasteners, while 
the drawer in the toreground carries 
new Thinline Fastener Folders. Al 
though Thinlines take up just half a 
much space, they are as strong as the 
Wabash Filing Sup 
Wabash, Ind 


standard one 
polie Tie Dept AB 


Pen and Pencil Holder Comes 
In Choice of Eight Colors 


\vailable in eight decorator color 
are Akay'’s Memo-Master (equipped 
with pencil and pencil holder and a 
adding machine roll) and 
A\kay's Hold-A-Book, a sturdy wire 


books and 


(o-loot 
and plastic support. for 
pamphlets to be read while working 
or eating. Akay Corporation, Dept 
AB, 4034 N. Kolmar Ave., Chicago 41 


Tllinots 
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Office Chair Mat Permits 
Floors to Be Appreciated 


\ clear 
permits office carpets or floors to be 
een, Called the “Floor Show,” the 
a durable nonskid sur 
face on which office chairs glide back 
Made of Plexigla 
acrylic plastic, the mat 1: 
in four standard shapes and 24 sizes 
vith all edges ground and polished 
Delta Products, Dept. AB, 1400 Hen 
st., Fort Worth, Texas 


transparent office chair mat 


mat provides 


and forth easily 
available 


derson 


Portable Tracing Unit Is 
Lightweight, Illuminated 


A lightweight, illuminated portable 
tracing unit, the Porta-Trace, can be 
used by design engineers, technicians 
and draftsmen, It has a 
top which gives maxi- 


hatterprool 
opal Plexiglas 
mum light diffusion with a minimum 
of glare. The surface dries ink rapid 
ly but prevents 
Division of General 


overheating. Ozalid 
Aniline & Film 
Corporation, Dept. AB, 6 Corliss Lane 
Johnson City N. ¥ 


Offers Filing Cabinets for 
Offset Plates, Paper Work 


For filing offset and duplicator plates 
drawings, artwork, photographs, pa- 
per samples, engravings, or cuts, 
Challenge Filing Cabinets offer an 
ideal choice. The drawers are 25 
inches wide, 22 inches long, and 1? 
inches deep. Each drawer support 
200 pounds and rolls on steel ball 
bearings. Index tabs provide speedy 
reference. The cabinets are 29 inches 
high over-all, including a four-inch 
base. The Challenge Machinery Com 
pany Dept AB, Grand Haven, Mich 


Copease Duplex Book Copier 
Combines Exposer, Printer 


The Copease Duple x Book opie! 
j 
! 


combines an exposer and a printer 


i single unit. It makes black-on-white 
copies in seconds under any lighting 
conditions of any original written o1 
printed page, either single sheets o1 


inches by 14 


nches, After exposure the negative 


pages from up to & 


simply run through the machine's 
built-in developing unit for the per- 
manent positive copy Copease Cor 
poration, Dept. AB, 425 Park Ave 
New York 22, N. Y 


y 





Inserting, Mailing Machine 
Performs Eight Operations 
<« 
, erting and mall. 

needs of bank i 

11es utilities, and general bu 
nesses. It inserts bill statements 
premium notices accounts rece 


able checks prospectuses payroll 
checks and other related form 
smaller than an average office des} 

machine perforn eight opera 
it gathers enclosure 
stuffs 


dicia, counts, and stact It can turn 


opens 


moistet! seal prints 


it up to 6,000 finished piece per 
hour and requires only one operator 
Inserting and Mailing Company, Dept 
\B, Phillipsburg J 
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TIPS FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES [yy dane 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted 
Requests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the companies listed 





DEPRECIATION, what it is, and 
how it affects business is aptly ex 
plained in a pocket-size booklet, “De 

preciation in Our Present Economy 

Copies of the booklet will be sent b 
R. L. Berry, The American Appraisal 
Company, 525 Michigan St., Milwau 
kee 3, Wis 


A HUMOROUS APPROACH to a 
serious subject is provided in “Six 
teen Steps to Greater Highway 
Safety.” The booklet combines clever 
drawings with a compilation of re 

ommendations from hundreds of pro 
fessional drivers. Write to Personnel 
Administration Service, The Dartnell 
Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave 

Chicago 40, Ill 


SALES TRAINING FILMS. that 
demonstrate the methods used by 
outstanding business leaders who 
came up through sales to the presi 
dency of their company are now avail 
able. These are the motion picture 

prepared for the spectacular TELI 

SELL closed circuit show that wa 
recently sponsored by a group of sale 

management clubs and viewed by 
more than 30,000 salesmen. The Jan 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 


* 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 
the interesting subject covered ir 
Automation Business Control With 
Dictograph Communication.” Th« 
small book describes how people who 
work together can have acce to 
their superior a well as to eacl 
other Dictograph Products, Ince 
95-25 149 St., Jamaica 35, N. Y 


A COPY OF “Guide to Atomic Energy 
Literature for the Civilian Applica 
tion Program, TID 4575,” describe 
the 

and ervices offered by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and tells how and 
where to obtain them. The guide may 
be obtained without charge from the 
Commission's Technical Informatior 
SCT ice Extension P () bc ‘ 


Oak Ridge, Tenn 
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the I 


s\ 


THE 4 

COFFIELD f . 
EVERLASTING | Ps 

Interchangeable 


ORGANIZATION 
CHART -@ 
EASY TO CHANGE re 


A typist, a typewriter 
o keep your chart uf 


A —_- 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 

* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 

* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 
Write for Free Mlustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. ALY 

MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO 


1731 N. WELLS ST CHICAGO 14, til 


Junk 
all 


these ! 


SHAW-WALKER 


ges! exclusive mokers of Office Equipment 














make complete prints, is pointed out 
in a new bulletin, Copies will be sent 
by Ozalid Division, General Aniline & 
Film Corporation, 5 Corliss Lane, 
Johnson City, N. Y 


ca * * 


STEEL CABINETS for use in offices, 
warehouses, and industrial plants are 
described in a four-page bulletin that 
illustrates the Penco line of steel cab- 
inets, wardrobe cabinets, desk-height 
efficiency cabinets, and others, Copies 
of Bulletin SE-6 are available from 
Penco Metal Products Div., Alan 
Wood Steel Co., 200 Brower Ave., 
Oaks, Pa 


* . 7 


A COST CALCULATOR shows the 
savings, especially for office duplicat- 
ing departments, in producing nega- 
tives in your own plant, as compared 
to purchasing them from an outside 
supplier. The scale shows the com- 
plete cost of production, including 
labor, and the production time in 
hours when these negatives are pro- 
duced on a Kenro camera, For a cal- 
write Kenro Graphics, Ince., 
Chatham, N. J 


culator 


25 Commerce St., 
. . * 


CORRUGATED bulk containers, and 
the savings in materials handling and 
packaging made possible by them, are 
explained in a color sound-slidefilm 
titled, “Simple Arithmetic in Packag 
ing.” kor more information, write 
Advertising Department, Gaylord 


Container Corporation, 111 N. Fourth 
St., St. Louis 2, Mo 
* * 


GREATER product protection at 
lower packaging cost is the theme of 
“Cost Saving Packaging.” This 12- 
page brochure cites case histories in 
which fiberboard has been used to 
brace, block, and cushion a variety of 
products. Copies are available from 
The Celotex Corporation, Industrial 
Dept., 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, 
Illinois 


‘ * 


A QUICK but comprehensive look at 
the scope of Blaw-Knox Company's 
operations is given in the booklet, 
“Welcome to Blaw-Knox,” which il 
lustrates some of the products en- 
gineered and fabricated by the firm 
For a free copy, write to the Adver 
tising Manager, Dept. 4, Blaw-Knox 
C'o., Pittsburgh 38, Pa 


. * 


THE BENEFITS of postage meters 
whether for large or for small com- 
panies, are explained in a new bulle 
tin, “Eight Questions to Ask Yourself 
About Your Use of the U. S. Mails.” 
Copies will be sent by Pitney-Bowes 
Inc., Walnut and Pacifie Sts., Stam- 
ford, Conn 


. * . 


A CHAIRMAN of the Board views 
taxation in “A Tax on White Horses.” 
PR Dept., United States Steel Corp 
71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 
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OFFICE 
RENT? By Robert N 
Samuel Schwartz 

Statements like these are frequent- 
ly heard: “I would never buy IBM 
machines; they become obsolete too 
rapidly,” or “I would never rent an 
adding machine; at the end of the 
rental period you have nothing to 
show for the money you have paid 
out.” 

This book makes no attempt to 
settle the question, “Is it better to 
buy or rent?” It claims, in fact, that 
there is no single, sweeping answer 
that the arguments commonly ad- 
vanced in support of one course or the 
other are, in a sense, only half-truths 
in that they present only a small part 
of the full picture that needs to be 
explored before a decision can be 
reached 

The basic problem, say the au- 
thors, is one of investment policy 
When a piece of office equipment is 
purchased, will the savings that are 
made by avoiding rental costs be sig- 
nificant enough to approximate a rea- 
sonable return on the money in- 
vested? The book provides the tools 
to answer that question, listing the 
quantitative factors that need to be 
considered and explaining how to 
work them up. It tells what part in- 
come taxes should play in making the 
calculations; and it provides for- 
mulas, tables, and work sheets for 
computing return on investment 

Now that used IBM equipment can 
be purchased under the recent IBM 
consent decree, company officials are 
becoming more concerned with the 
question of buying or continuing to 
rent office machinery of that sort 
Controllers, office managers, and sys- 
tems analysts will be interested in 
what Messrs. Anthony and Schwartz 
have to say. Management Analysis 
Center, Inc., 275 Newbury St., Boston 
16, Mass, 92 pp. $15.00 Cc. M. W 


EQUIPMENT: 


BUY OR 
Anthony and 


THE RESPONSE TO INDUS- 
TRIALISM: 1885-1914. By Samuel P 
Hays. The book is part of the Chicago 
History of American Civilization 
Series, edited by Daniel J. Boorstin, 
University of Chicago 

“This period, the Populist-Progres- 
sive Era, is one of the richest in 
American history,” says Hays of the 
years covered by his study, “for here 
one can observe changes in the ex- 
perience and behavior of people un- 
der the impact of the most profound 
influence in the modern world 
the history of America is, above all, 
a story of the impact of industrialism 
on every phase of human life.” 








N 


The author sees the farmer, the 
businessman, and the worker caught 
in great impersonal market forces 
He does not fall into the usual trap 
of delving into political parties and 
presidential leadership, and it is re- 
freshing that he doesn’t describe the 
period as “mainly one of conflict be- 
tween the common people and big 
business.” 

This is a studious work. It is a re- 
port of history giving cause and ef- 
fect but avoiding partisan slants. De- 
scription of the slow adjustment to 
industrialism, in the chapter “The 
Shock of Change,” is typical of human 
suspicion about things with which 
we are not familiar. The author ob- 
serves, “The more affluent found it 
difficult to believe that social unrest 
could abound in a nation rich with 
natural wealth and opportunities; 
some of them argued that to achieve 
progress many would have to be poor, 
others that discontent should be sup- 
pressed by force, Labor and agricul- 
ture, convinced that the new organi- 
zation of economic life was simply a 
selfish capitalistic trick which could 
be undone, sought to destroy the net- 
work of impersonal economic rela- 
tions in which they had become en- 
meshed.” University of Chicago Press 
211 pp. $3.50. E.M.R 


WORLD BALANCE SHEET. By 
Robert R. Doane. An unprecedented 
work of accounting for the world’s 
physical resources is supplied in this 
pioneering book. The ingenious de- 
vice of the Balance Sheet with the 
arraying of assets against liabilities 
provides a picture which translates 
physical materials into quantity and 
dollar terms to give an ultimate 
“composite Balance Sheet of the 
world economy.” Material resources 
of land, air, water, food, minerals 
production, along with population 
data and money supply records, are 
inventoried in relation to facts about 
depletion of the world’s resources 
due to the rate of consumption. 

Never before has such a compre- 
hensive summary been assembled as 
this recording, which is the result of 
a 20-year study. In his accounting the 
author compares the changes that 
have taken place over the past 70 
years—since adequate data first be- 
came available—to show the “where- 
from and where-to” in regard to 
numerous items critical for human 
survival. 

The book attention 
throughout on the material founda- 
tions of the economic world in the 
hope of building a sounder super- 


centers 
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structure and discovering a compre- 
hensive basis for a scientific study of 
political economy in its world projec- 
tion. A distinctive feature is an in- 
ventory of membership and projects 
of the world’s religion 

An economist and statistician, Mr 
Doane has served on the financial 
staff of The New York Times and as a 
staff assistant for the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. He as- 
sisted the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, under the chairmanship 
of the late Senator Arthur Vanden- 
burg, in gathering technical data that 
formed the operative base for distrib- 
ution of the Marshall Plan Aid. Har- 
per & Brothers. 260 pp. $1.00 T.O.R 


A GUIDE TO SOME OF THE PIT- 
FALLS OF BUSINESS. By Irving I 
Ackerman. As the title implies, the 
book deals with various means 
through which a person or group of 
persons entering business can avoid 
losing their initial capital. This book 
is not an attempt to teach a business- 
man how to run a business. It is to 
call attention to the many “pitfalls” 
which may be overlooked due to the 
preoccupations that businessmen 
have in their daily management of a 
business. A Guide to Some of the Pit- 
falls of Business contains information 
on the proper use of available refer- 
banks, lawyers, accountants 
factoring companies, credit agencies 
and so forth. It outlines where and 
when to make, or not to make, an in- 
vestment; how to protect the invest 
ment once it is made; how to protect 
personal property from being confis- 
cated in case of corporate liabilities 
Which cannot be paid. Filled with 
facts on partnerships, corporations 
standard safeguarding operating pro 
cedures, and methods of frauds, the 
book in its entirety is a valuable ref 


ences: 


erence text 

Mr. Ackerman has tackled his sub- 
ject with the thoroughness of a schol- 
ar as well as with the deep insight as 
to what is most pertinent for the 
businessman to know. He projects his 
writing to the average proprietor’s 
level. In addition to the important 
factual material in this book, the au 
thor has maintained a level of writ- 
ing which presents, in a broad and in 
telligent manner, material which 
might ordinarily be difficult to digest 
in a more academic form. Pageant 
Press, Inc. 107 pp. $3.00 T it 


MARKET GUIDE FOR LATIN 
AMERICA. Of interest to all whe 
deal or who are planning to deal with 
firms “south of the border,” this new 
directory gives credit ratings for 
120,000 commercial 
firms in Latin America. Now in its 


36th annual revised edition, the book 


and industrial 


gives financial and credit ratings a 
part of the complete business listing 
of importers, manufacturers, distribu 
tors, dealers, commission agents, ex 
porters, and other business and gov 
ernmental entities in all the coun 


tries of South and Central Ameri 


September 1957 


as well as Mexico 
and the West Ih 

Each listing ows the complete 
firm name and F style, street and 
postal address, and line of business 
(products han The Capital and 
Credit Ratings it ate 
(a) the relative 17 and (b) the 
record of the listed 
simplifies 


respective ly 


performance 
firm. A Trade 
the selection of firms by their lines 


Classifier 
of business. Principal industries and 
commercial 
grouped in a separate Trad List 
Section 


organizations are 


The steadily mounting keen inter 
est in Inter-American trade and in 
vestment, coupled with the improved 
living standards and purchasing 
power of the American Republics, em 
phasize the usefulness of this Mar 
ket Guide both for 


manufacturers, merchant 


Se isoned exporter 
and for 
eeking initial or broade 


products Ihe 


and others 
distribution of then 
listings als provide leads for in 
seeking me 


porters and others 


sources of 


ree cae ] der 
sub cription 


outlining 
auxiliary ; and 
tilable from the publishe1 
American Foreign Credit Unde 

writers Cor] Ne k, N. Y. 1,883 


terms, 1 i 
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THI THRE I DIMEN 

MAN. By A. M. Sullivan ! 
with, Sullivan is director ¢ publi 
relations an aivertising for Dun 
Bradstreet, and ha 
eral Flectric and other la 


worked ) yl 
tions 50 the book i not 

the busine world by an 

stylite. In the 
thor has 


rather than a negati 


econd place, the 
with a po 
point of viev 
and has come up with the construc 
tive side of the picture painted in The 
Organization Man (reviewed in the 
August issue of AMERICAN BUSINI ) 
In fact The Three-Dimensional 
Man sho be required reading a 
an antidot for all who have wal 
lowed The 
van has Vv a brilliant book, a 


Organization Man ili 
literate book, and a heartening bool 
with which to contront 

If you have time to 

nonbusine book tl 

The Three-Dime 

JGR pp $4 00 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane 
jated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
onfidential records, blueprints, etc., per 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 


cormru 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 


sre covered. Instantly adjustable. Shredse 'y to 


“ye Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





ARE YOU GETTING 
THIS RETURN ON 
YOUR SAVINGS AND 
BUSINESS FUNDS? 


341% 
and 
4% 





© You can have these high earnings 
have your money available at all 
times ond beside have your ar 
count up to $10,000.00 insured by a 
U. S. Government Agency by put 
ting your dollars in Insured Savings 
and Loan Associations. Why let your 


money earn ile 


ideal for Personal and Business Sav 
nas Accounts, Pension, Welfare, Re 
trrement, and Annuity Funds, Credit 
nd labor Unions, Froterna insur 


schoo Endowment Church 


EGAL for Trust 
Place 


ALLISON WAUGH & COMPANY 


100 North La Salle Street 


Dept. £ 


cago 2, Illinois 











lntroduce Your Friends 
To American Business 
... at NO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 
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Title 
Firm 
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Title 
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observations become definite steps to 
take. “Seven Ways to Gain Respect 
and Keep It,” ‘Twelve Techniques to 
Support Self-Confidence,” “How to 
tate Your Self-Confidence,” ‘Thirty 
Ways to Create Selling Courage,” 
“Eight Ways to Sell Yourself Right” 
are only a few of the chapter head- 
ings, selected from a table of con- 
tents packed with similar material 
The book is easy to read, provides 
a treasury of inspirational material 
especially for younger men and those 
older men who may feel they are in 
a rut-—and should provide many read- 
ers with a stimulus to more effective 
action. If Mr. Mangan’s mental pic- 
ture of people seems out of focus with 
the images retained by the minds of 
many executives, it should be remem- 
bered that the author's experience is 
concentrated in the selling field, and 
he has been conditioned by observa- 
tion of a certain kind of personality 
at work under rather special condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, this viewpoint 
has its value for businessmen in every 
field, and the book will prove reward- 
ing for any reader, Prentice-Hall, Inc 
205 pp. $4.95 R. BL R 


CASE STUDIES IN FOREIGN OP- 
ERATIONS. IMA Special Report No 
1. This report is of double interest 
first, as a most valuable contribution 
to a subject of vital current interest; 
and, second, as the first report of the 


International Management Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of the American Man- 
agement Association. The editors of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS have been in- 
creasingly on the receiving end of 
cries for information from companies 
newly ventured in the field of over- 
seas trade, and have thus been in- 
creasingly aware of the paucity of up- 
to-date material in this field to which 
to refer inquirers. It is therefore a 
pleasure to call to the attention of 
our readers this new source of data 
on foreign trade 

As for the book itself, it is a report 
of a symposium on foreign operations 
sponsored by the association. As such, 
it contains articles by such practi- 
tioners as the vice-presidents of West- 
inghouse International, IBM World 
Trade Corporation, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell International, and others 
of similar stature. It is therefore not 
a theoretician’s thesis—as are too 
many of the books now extant on the 
subject of foreign trade 

Subjects covered include the over- 
seas policies, organization, and opera- 
tions of IBM, Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
United Shoe, Norton Behr-Manning, 
and Westinghouse. An appendix con- 
tains reports on foreign licensing and 
financing. The book is highly recom- 
mended to all interested in the timely 
but complex question of foreign op- 
erations. International Management 
Assn., 1515 Broadway, New York 36 
N.Y. 237 pp. $4.50 Lt. % 





Cilrt. from Readert 


Both of these products are made by 
Rand Ine 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. N. Y 


Key Executive Conferences 


In the April issue, you mentioned a 
series of conferences for key execu- 
tives. Being so far from the United 
States, I naturally attend 
Would it be possible to get a digest 
some kind of 


cannot 


of the meetings, or 
skeleton that would demonstrate the 
line of thought directive in conduct- 
ing the conterences? DERELL L. M 
COOK! Ampol Petroleum Limited 
Box 5342, G. P. O., Sydney, Australia 


We do have manuals available 
containing most of the material pre 
vented at two conferences we held 
but we have never tried to digest it 
there's just too much ground covered 


at these meetings 


Filing Equipment 


Marilyn French, in her article on 
better methods and equipment (June 
1957), referred to a Conve File ma 
chine and a Soundex Filing system 
Can you give us the names of the 
manufacturers o1 distributors of 
these two items? J V ILASIOLI 
ervice section, EB. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours @& C Chambers Works 
Penns Grove N ] 


Remington 


Correspondence Manual 


In the article, ‘“‘Cost of a Business 
Letter Now $1.70” (AMERICAN BuslI- 
NESS, May 1957), no 
made to a correspondence manual, I 
believe the style of manual recently 


reference 1s 


published by the United States Fideli- 
ty and Guaranty Co. can further re- 
duce the first two cost factors shown 
in the chart in this article 
Dictators and transcribers find our 
manual a short cut for procedure. It 
does not elaborate on the techniques 
of letter writing, but gives consider 
able emphasis to “form and_ style 
standards.” One section brings to- 
informa- 


widely 


gether, in a single source 

tion which was previously 
scattered and in many instances was 
reter- 


not readily accessible Now 


ence books need only be purchased 
in limited quantities and sparsely 
distributed, resulting in considerable 
savings. Through observation, I have 
learned that this easy 

means hours of time saved in a week 


by a large transcribing pool such as 
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ours. Considerable time is save 
by the dictators who find the 
i practical guide and reference 

Your article has been 
esting and enlightening.—-Rose aA 
TRACEY, typing superintendent 
United States Fidelity and Guarantees 
Co., Baltimore 3, Md 


manua 


most inte! 


Quotations 


Dr, James Byrne and I are writing 
a book dealing with techniques of 
improving speed and comprehensior 
in reading. This book will pub- 
lished late this year by Ronald Press 
for possible use in college reading 
acceleration programs. With 
permission, we would like to 
portion of the excerpt entitled 
“Training Management for Growth 
by Leslie L. Lewis (July 1957) 
GEORGE H. ZIMNY, assistant professo: 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


be 


yout 


use a 


The so-called “Broad Program 
chart included in “Training Manage- 
ment for Growth” seems an excellent 
contribution to the subject of up- 
grading employees. I wonder if I 
might have permission to reproduce 
this chart in the forthcoming revision 
of my college textbook on office man- 
agement Dr. JOHN J. W. NEUNER, 2 
Atlas Place, Mount Vernon, N. Y 
We 
uncopyrighted 
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Which Way Business? 


The picture is sull confused. Reports on in- 
ventory accumulations, residential building, 
industrial expansion, and Federal spending 
are conflicting. Inflated dollar prices make 
comparisons with previous vears unreliable. 
Nevertheless, there is a resurgence of optimism 
among businessmen. Keven those who are not 
doing too well think the slowdown will be 
healthy. Until such time as the picture clears 
which should be in two months the smart 
thing to do in planning ahead is to evaluate the 
outlook on the basis of your own business and 
your own industry. As we see it here, the ex- 
pected upward surge in auto sales, continued 
high-level consumer spending, and firming of 
residential building will probably offset the 
downward pressures; so that the year will end 
up as good or better than 1956 for most of us. 


Built-in Inflation 


Biggest worry of businessmen is that, short 
of freezing wages and prices, there seems to be 
no way to stop inflation, so long as it is tied to 
the cost of living by escalator clauses in’ so 
many labor contracts. To add fuel to the fire, 
Walter Reuther, United Auto Workers presi 
dent, came up with a new gimmick 
tion that pension plans as well as wages be tied 
to the cost of living. Maybe it is time for man 
avement to take the offensive and insist that 
escalator clauses go down as well as up. Con 


a suyyes- 


vress iS talking about increasing social securit) 
henefits next year to bring them in line with 
the shrinking buving power of the dollar and, 
perhaps not too incidentally, to pick up votes. 


Who Sets Prices? 


Senator Kefauver and his committee are all 


worked up about prices especially — steel 
prices. Ile is also concerned about prices that 
the farmers have to pay for machinery and the 
city folks have to pay for bread. He suspects 
the price of most products may be “adminis 


tered,” in other words, controlled by the manu 


facturer, Actually, in our kind of an economy 
prices are set by the buyer. When prices, even 
steel prices, get too high in the opinion of those 
who buy steel, steel producers have no choice 
hut to bring prices into line with what the buy- 
er is willing to pay. There is no agreement 
among economists as to what should be done 
about prices. The rather obvious answer is to 
leave it to supply and demand. You can’t fix 
the price of one product without fixing all 
prices. So let’s leave them alone. 


New Products—Then What? 


Kveryone is on the hunt for new products to 
holster up sales, but all too often after a prod- 
uct has been developed or acquired, it is left to 
gather dust in the catalog. One reason is lack of 
co-ordination with the other departments of 
the business. Armstrong Cork Company has 
moved to plug that leak so far as its new prod- 
uct-development program is concerned. To in- 
sure future growth and profits, Armstrong has 
established two new staff functions: (1) New 
Product Planning and (2) New Product Co- 
ordination. These are in addition to the re- 
search and development work in the company’s 
operating divisions. It has always been hard to 
understand why so many companies will spend 
huge sums of money to develop new products 
and then do so little to sell them. 


Office Managers’ Salaries 


Office administrators have long felt a bit re- 
sentful that the big pay checks seem to go to 
marketing executives. A survey by the Cali- 
fornia Personnel Management Association, 
for example, showed that earnings of market- 
ing executives increased as much as 40° per- 
cent since 1954. In the same period, the aver 
age carnings of office managers, according to 
a Dartnell survey of 200 companies, show a 
modest increase (median) of from $7,600 in 
1954 to $8,000. (‘This study will be published 
in the October issue of AMERICAN BUSINEsS. ) 
With the electronic office already here, it might 
be in order to take a second look at the earn- 
ings of the executives in charge of our offices. 
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Naltonals de luxe adding machine... 


Live Keyboard’ with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 





Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor—so 
you can now forget the motor bar. No 
more back-and-forth hand motion from 
keys to motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator's touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 
effort. The new National not only has 


but also has 
new quietness and new beauty! 

“Live Keyboard with Adjustable 
Keytouch plus & other time-saving 
s combined only on the National 
Adding Machine Automatic Clear 
Signal Subtractions in red Auto 


matic Credit Balance in red Auto 


new operating advantages 


feature 


space-up of tape when total 
Large Answer Dials bas 


mat 
prints 
touch Key Action 
board with Automatic Ciphers 
Rugged-Duty Construction 
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989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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THREE TYPICAL WAYS IBM 
FIGURES IN THE FOOD BUSINESS 


Wholesaler...While quadrupling his business, 
an Eastern food wholesaler actually decreased 
his operating costs by using IBM machines for 
billing, inventory and other accounting jobs. 


Manufacturer... Using an IBM computer for op- 
erations research, one major company has 
effected transportation and storage savings of 
half-a-million dollars a year on a single food 
product, 


Meat Packer... A smal! meat packer keeps his 
prices in line by using IBM equipment for fast, 
accurate cost analyses. Tuesday morning he 
knows the complete cost of each item processed 
in his plant the week before—figures that took 
weeks to obtain by former methods. 





ever see 


in your 
market basket? 


Every time you shop, you ! 


food industry miracle 


without equal in the world! 


To bring you fine foods at lowest possi 


costs of « 


vital industry trims the high 


( 


»mplex accounting and 


distribution operations with IBM punched card 


and electronic systems. 


‘rop planning to your table... fr 


grocery shelf...the principle of rapid 


r 


turnover and low profit 


margins is made workable with the aid of IBM data processing 


This principle saves your food dollars.. 


of variety to your family diet 


Vv 
Yes, every day, in uncounted ways 


quietly add to the pleasure of daily living—the 


and profit of business. 
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IBM business system: 


effectiveness 
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